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RARE CARVED STANDING CUPBOARD IN YEW-TREE AND OAK, CHARLES I, circa A.D. 1650 
4 FEET 6 INCHES WIDE, 3 FEET 4 INCHES HIGH, | FOOT 5 INCHES DEEP 





The employment of Yew in combination with Oak for the construction of early furniture is met with only in finer pieces as evidenced by two other important articles 
at present in stock. In each of these examples the turnings and some of the mouldings are of Yew, the larger portions, such as tops and panels, being of Oak 
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SILVER SALVERS, 
WAITERS AND TRAYS 


salvers, waiters, and trays, has been chosen as it 

is felt that it is one which interests all, whether 
wealthy or moderately well-off, who like to be surrounded 
by articles which have a history and which are a pleasure 
to use, as these can be, regularly, without injury. In 
most cases collectors’ pieces have simply to be looked 
at, and kept, more often than not, in cabinets, their 
existence forgotten often for months at a time, and only 
brought out to be shown to an admirer or for their 
regular cleaning or on some special occasion. Used 
properly, as one expects in an ordinary home, very little 
harm is done and very little wear and tear occurs to a 
salver that may have been made two or three hundred 


"| “HE subject of the present article, antique silver 





ONE OF A PAIR OF SALVERS, furnished with a foot. 


Maker, Robert Cooper, London, 1709. Diameter, 9} in. 
Belonging to S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street, W.1 


years ago. What pleasure it is to see it on the dining- 
table, and what pleasure for it to be used to hold the 
coffee or liqueurs after dinner! Our cousins on the 
other side of the Atlantic, through their great love of the 
old and the admiration and respect for their previous 


owners, have depleted this country of a large number of 
the finest specimens. There are many hundreds in 
existence, however, in the British Isles, and the illus- 
trations in these pages show that fine examples are still 





ONE OF A PAIR OF SALVERS, by Hester Fawdry, London, 
1728; 7} in. square 
Belonging to S. J. Phillips, 113 New Bond Street, W.1 


procurable here, though there is a steady increase in 
their value and demand also from America and our 
colonies. We are not referring to those perhaps valuable 
and exceptional lamerie pieces or early rosewater dishes, 
called by some salvers, which have changed hands at 
prices running into thousands, really above their artistic 
and of course much beyond their intrinsic value, but 
fetching such prices through the determination of a 
collector to obtain certain world-renowned pieces and 
which only too naturally are apt to fall in value when 
again appearing in the auction room. 

The lady of the house is somewhat loath to use an 
early coffee- or teapot; the man would hardly like to 
assuage his thirst by means of a Cromwellian tankard ; 
early forks or spoons do not quite lend themselves to 
general use, and it would hardly appear seemly to use 
early sauce-boats, but no harm, as we have previously 
stated, can happen to the regular use of a lovely old 
salver, tray, or waiter. The proper or correct naming 
of salvers, waiters, or trays is not absolutely clear. 
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WAITER, George II. Maker, R. Hutchinson, 1730; 12} in. 
Belonging to the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., 112 
Regent Street, W.1 


Apparently salver is derived from the Spanish “ salva,” 
which means the tasting of viands before they are served 
up on a plate on which anything is presented. The 
rosewater dish used in connection with the Church were 
the first dishes, and it is hardly necessary to say they 
were handed round in the banquet hall or dining-room 
for the diners to wash their hands before eating, water 
also being poured over the hands or fingers out of the 





TRAY WITH BEADED BORDER and contemporary Coat 

of Arms. George III, 1813. Maker, T. Robins; 20 in. 

Belonging to the Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., 112 
Regent Street, W.1 


ewer when this was also in use. Some of these dishes 
are very early, but could not be used as we understand 
an ordinary salver or waiter should be. The tray is 
expected to have handles or apertures at the ends in 
place of the handles. It is believed that rosewater dishes 
(or salvers) were not in domestic use before the XVIIth 
century. The earliest dish, salver, or plate is believed 
to be 1493-94, and these very early salvers in some cases 
had feet, but they must not be confused with tazzas. One 
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of the finest-known early dishes or trays was of embossed 
silver with four cast handles with the London hall-mark 
1701, though this particular piece is believed to have 
been made some years before it was hall-marked. As 
we mentioned, very high prices have been paid by ardent 
collectors, an early rosewater dish fetching some years 
back nearly £6,000, early XVIIIth-century salvers £700 
to £800, and some at the end of that century up to £300. 





SALVER. Maker, R. Abercrombie, London, 1734 
Belonging to Wm. Bruford and Son, Ltd., 241 High Street, Exeter 


During the period when the amount of alloy permitted 
was increased from 10 to 18 dwts., 1697-1720, some of 
the work turned out was not equal to the general standard, 
the metal being softer. The lamerie engraved salvers, 
are among the finest of the Georgian period, and there 
are, of course, the very fine examples by Paul Storr, 1810- 
30; unfortunately a little late from the collector’s point 
of view. 

The salvers which we reproduce belonging to S. J. 





OVAL TEA-TRAY, 1794. Makers, Crouch and Hannam ; 


23 in. 
Belonging to the Sussex Goldsmiths and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., 
Brighton 
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SILVER SALVERS, 


Phillips, of 113, New Bond Street, are, as one would 
expect, very much out of the common ; in fact they are 
very rare indeed. The first illustration shows one of a 
pair of an early type furnished with a foot, the latter being 
grasped by one hand of the server. The maker was 
Robert Cooper, London, 1709, and the size of these 
beautiful pieces is only g} in. ; a separate illustration of 
the foot is given, as it is so uncommon. The second 


WAITERS AND TRAYS 


salvers that has ever been brought together. We made 
an effort to illustrate a large number in one picture, but 
found the detail was lost and the general result not 
quite satisfactory, so only five examples are shown, but 
anyone interested in the subject should stroll round just 
off Berkeley Square out of Curzon Street. Those 
illustrated are all London hall-marked, and except the 
large centre one, which is George III, are George II; 





THESE FIVE SALVERS ARE ALL GEORGE II except the centre one, which is George III. (Top row) Francis 
Pages, 1733, 9} in.; Edwin Feline, 1730, 10 in. ; (Bottom row) Denis Wilks, 1744, 12} in. ; Jno. Cartier, 1771, 16 in. ; 
Jno. Sanders, 1744, 12 in. 

Belonging to Percy Webster, 17 Queen Street Mayfair 


picture is one of a pair by Hester Fawdry, London, 1728, 
and is only 7} in. square, and these are particularly note- 
worthy because of their simple and attractive form; a 
view is shown of the underpart and feet. The Goldsmiths 
and Silversmiths Co., Ltd., of Regent Street, show two 
from their present collection, the first being a very attrac- 
tive round waiter of George II, hall-marked 1730, the 
maker being R. Hutchinson. It has a lovely Chippendale 
border and a finely engraved centre. The second, a tray 
made by T. Robins, 1813, has a reeded border and con- 
temporary coat of arms. Brufords, of Exeter and East- 
bourne, have sent us a real sturdy one in perfect con- 
dition, the maker being the well-known R. Abercrombie, 
London, 1734. It is undoubtedly an exceptionally fine 
piece of the period, and the engraved centre is contem- 
porary. The oval tea-tray, the property of the Sussex 
Goldsmiths Co., of Brighton, has thread edges, and, as 
can be seen, a richly engraved border with period coat 
of arms, 1794, the makers being Crouch and Hannam, 
of London. Percy Webster, of Queen Street, Mayfair, 
has at the moment one of the largest collections of antique 


1733, maker Francis Pages; 1730, Edward Feline, this 
having a piecrust border ; 1744, Denis Wilks; 1771, 
Jno. Cartier, with a handscme pierced border ; and last 
but certainly not least, a very charming piece by Jno. 
Sanders, 1744. 

The set of three belonging to Mr. Leonard Partridge, 
of King Street, St. James’s, have very beautifully pierced 
borders of chinoiserie design, with three scroll feet 
decorated with mask heads, 1760, the maker being 
Robert Rew, the arms being contemporary to those of 
Jones and Ellis. The two from Reginald Davis, of Queen 
Street, Mayfair, are early examples of 1730 and 1736. 
The first has a bath border, and the makers are Gurney 
and Cooke. The second, square with a Chippendale 
surround, was made by a London man, Charles Martin. 
J. R. Cookson, of Kendal, apparently can interest every 
kind of collector, and the Chippendale piecrust George 
II salver now in his possession is a good specimen of 
the period. London, 1735, by Joseph Sanders. Harman 
and Lambert, who occupied those marvellous old premises 
in Coventry Street, Piccadilly, where they were established 
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SET OF THREE SALVERS WITH PIERCED BORDERS. 


contemporary, 1760. 


The arms are Jones and Ellis, 
Maker, Robert Rew 


Belonging to Leonard Partridge, 1c King Street, St. James's 


in 1760, and who joined with Harman of Bond Street 
when their old premises were demolished a few years 
ago, show a fine piece of 1738, George II, made in 
Newcastle by William Beilby and Co. It has four 
legs, and is a flat chased Chippendale. W. H. Willson, 
of King Street, St. James’s, permit us to illustrate 
one they have lately dispdsed of, a grand salver, 





WAITER WITH A BATH BORDER, 1730, London. Makers, 
Gurney and Cooke ; 10} in. 
Belonging to Reginald Davis, 10 King Street Mayfair, W.1 


London, 1732, made by Augustine Courtauld, of Chandos 
Street. It carries fine armorial bearings. The salver 
shown by Holmes, of 29, Old Bond Street, has a chased 
and pierced border, decorated with bunches of grapes 
and foliage, carrying the arms of Wilkinson impaling 
Hatch, London, 1755, by William Cripps, lately in the 


possession of Randolph Hearst. Burfitt, of 1, Albemarle 
Street, undoubtedly cater for collectors, and the one they 
have permitted us to illustrate is no exception; 1740, 
the maker being John le Sage, with four hoof shaped feet, 
the Royal coat of arms with the Garter and motto, and 
the following inscription : 


AT THE LAUNCHING OF HIS MAJESTIES SHIP Ye 
Bedford A 3D RATE OF 70 GUNS 1232 TUNS YE 2D MARCH 
1740-I BUILT BY MR. JOSEPH ALLEN IN PORTSMOUTH. 


This ship had a wonderful history, which can be found in 
King’s Ships, by Halton Stirling Lecky, published by 
Horace Muirhead, and we consider it of such interest, 
particularly at the present time, that we give a few lines 
of the stcry of the Bedford from Mr. Stirling Lecky’s book. 
“In 1744 the Bedford, under the command of Captain the 





SQUARE WAITER, CHIPPENDALE BORDER, 1726 
Maker, Charles Martin ; 9} in. 
Belonging to Reginald Davis, 10 King Street Mayfair, W.1 
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SALVER, CHIPPENDALE BORDER, London, Joseph FLAT CHASED CHIPPENDALE SALVER, George II, 
Sanders, 1735; 6 in. 1738. Made in Newcastle by William Beilby and Co. ; 15? in. 
Belonging to J. R. Cookson, Georgian House, Kendal Belonging to Harman and Lambert, 117 New Bond Street, W.1 


Hon. George Townsend, with a crew of 480 men, was in quently recaptured by them. The allies were put to flight, 

the centre squadron of a fleet of 40 ships commanded by and were pursued. 
Admiral Thomas Matthews, with his flag in Namur. They “‘ In 1757 she sailed from England in a squadron under 
the command of Vice-Admiral Francis Holbourne. They 
reached Halifax in July, and after reconnoitring Louis- 
bourg they embarked troops and proceeded to Louisbourg 
in Cape Breton and reached the harbour’s mouth on 
August 2oth, drawing upon themselves the fire of the forts. 
“In 1758 she was in a large fleet, consisting of 167 
sail of various kinds, which sailed from Portsmouth in 





SALVER, 19} in., London, 1732, by Augustine Courtauld 
of Chandos Street 
Lately disposed of by W. H. Willson, King Street, St. James’s 


were opposed to the Franco-Spaniards in the Battle of 
Toulon. The Franco-Spaniards made up a fleet of 36 
ships in all, and were commanded by Admiral de Court, ae 
with his flag in Terrible. The fleets sighted one another SUPERB GEORGE II SALVER, 20} in., engraved 


on February toth, 1744, and a hot action followed in centre, London hall-mark, 1755. Maker, William Cripps 
which one ship was captured from the allies and subse- Belonging to Holmes (Jewellers) Ltd., 29 Old Bond Street, W. 
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SALVER, London hall-mark, 1740, by John le Sage ; 
10} in. 
Belonging to Burfitt Ltd., 1b Albemarle Street, W.1 


February under the command of Admiral the Hon. 
Edward Boscawen. Major-General Amherst commanded 
the troops. The fleet arrived at Cape Breton to attack 
Louisbourg on June 2nd. 

“In 1759, commanded by Captain Thorpe Fowke, 
she was in a fleet of 49 ships, besides transports, under 
Vice-Admiral Charles Saunders as Commander-in-Chief, 
with his flag in Neptune. They left Spithead on Feb- 
ruary 17th, and having secured pilots by a ruse, they 
anchored a few miles below Quebec on June 26th with 
nearly 10,000 troops. On June 28th the French sent down 
seven fireships and two firecraft, but these were grappled 
and towed clear by the ingenuity and activity of the 
seamen. The troops were landed, and attacked Quebec 
on September 13th. The seamen assisted with guns. On 
this day both General Wolfe and the Marquis of 





TRAY, 1739. 
engraved with Gordon Crest 


Maker, Peter Archambo, London, 


Montcalm, the English and French military Commanders- 
in-Chief of the troops, were mortally wounded.” 

The waiter which we illustrate, of Robert Hyman, of 
Great Russell Street, has four feet, London, 1807, by John 





WAITER, PLAIN GADROON BORDER, London, 1807 
Maker, John Moore ; 16} in. 
Belonging to Ralph Hyman, 63 Great Russell Street, W.C.1 


Moore, engraved with a coat of arms. W. S. Bell, of 
Aberdeen, has sent us two interesting examples. The first 
is engraved with beaded border, and has four shaped feet ; 
London, 1783 ; maker Walter Tweedie. The other has a 
pierced and embossed border and four shaped feet, and 
it was originally in the collection of the Duke of Richmond 
and Gordon, the maker being Peter Archambo, London, 
1783. 





‘ENGRAVED TRAY, by Walter Tweedie, London, 
1783 ; 14} in. 
' Belonging to John Bell, 56-58 Bridge Street, Aberdeen 
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CONVEX MIRROR 
with girandotes, circa 
1810 





WALL MIRRORS BY EDWARD WENHAM 


T the present time indications are not lacking 
that a new and broader interest is being developed 


in early furniture. The present war, like that of 
1914-18, has brought about a considerable number of 
marriages, and from the inquiries of these home-makers 
it is evident that there is a swing-over from the more 
severe modern designs to the furniture of the XVIIIth 
century. In fact, it is not improbable that we are again 
entering an era when furniture and other works of that 
century will be sought, not merely for the sake of “ col- 
lecting,”” but to become part of the average home. 

To furnish rooms in the manner of those known to 
our forebears is not something that is directed by a 
fashion ; it is a realization and an appreciation of a sense 
of rhythmic proportion and a satisfying of a perhaps 
latent insistence upon symmetry in those things which 
are important in the intimate surroundings of our homes. 
With this reversion to the styles of bygone days, other, 
possibly minor, changes are more or less unconsciously 
adopted in the decorative details of what are known as 
“reception ’’ rooms. One of these is the use of wall 
mirrors, of which a wide variety were produced during 
the Georgian period and the early part of the last century. 

Actually, the vogue for mirrors as wall decoration 


began in England during the late Stuart period, at which 
time the glass was probably imported from Murano, the 
famous centre for glass-making across the lagoon from 
Venice. Soon after the Restoration, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham was granted a license to manufacture mirror plates 
at Vauxhall, but the products of the factory were by no 
means satisfactory, for not only was it found impossible 
to produce large plates, but the surface of those which 
were made was generally imperfect. A license had been 
granted in 1623 (forty years before that granted to the 
Duke of Buckingham), to Sir Robert Mansell to “ put 
in use the arte feate and misterie of melting and making 
all manner of drinking glasses broade glasses windowe 
glasses looking glasses . . .”” which, as W. A. Thorpe 
points out, is the first definite evidence of mirror plate 
being made in England.’ 

The difficulties in the matter of both the size and the 
surface of the plates would seem not to have been easily 
overcome if the value of the larger plates, even in the 
days of George III, is any criterion: Thomas Chippen- 
dale’s account for furnishing Lord Mansfield’s house in 
1769—more than a century after the Vauxhall factory 
was producing mirror-plate—includes four plates 74 in. 





1 “English Glass” by W. A. Thorpe. 
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On the left is illustrated 
a HEPPLEWHITE 
OVAL WALL MIRROR 
surmounted by classic 
urn ; and on the right a 
WILLIAM AND MARY 
MIRROR in Marquetry 
frame with lunette crest 








by 26 in. priced at £140, and two others, 74 in. by 44 in., 
£139; and in Chippendale and Haig’s statement for 
furnishing Harewood House in 1775, “a fine looking 
glass—g1 in. by 57} in.”’ appears at £160. It should also be 
observed that it is generally necessary to have the early 
plates resurfaced by the modern method, because having 
originally been silvered with mercury, the mirror has 
become spotty and imperfect owing to the mercury 
falling away from the plate. 

While the actual mirrors of the Restoration are of 
little use, they are well worth seeking for the decorative 
qualities of the frames—and the mirror can always be 
restored. The frames are wide and are of figured walnut 
or other wood, lacquered or marquetry; but the most 
colourful mirror frames of this time are those of needle- 
work or beadwork. It may require some little diligence 
to discover one of the last mentioned (with or without 
mirror), but the reward of the search will be appreciated 
when one of them finds a place on the wall of a small room. 

Ornamental frames continued fashionable during the 
last ten years of the XVIIth century, when the mirrors 
were usually square and still quite small, though some- 
what larger than those of the Restoration. By the use 
of wide frames, which are frequently of marquetry with 
elaborate pediments, the mirrors appear to be consider- 
ably larger than they actually are ; and another method 
by which this sense of size was achieved was by surround- 
ing the plate with a border of glass on various coloured 
grounds, this border occasionally being etched. 

It was at this time that mirrors were made to become 
part of the panelled rooms in which they were placed 
over the massive mantelpieces. This use of mirrors 
remained popular and became increasingly fashionable 
throughout the Georgian period, and remained so until 





the early part of the last century. While for many years 
it was regarded as “old fashioned,” the value of a 
suitable mirror over the mantelpiece is to-day being 
appreciated as a means of adding light to a room, and in 
this way accomplishing the original intention of wall 
mirrors, namely, to introduce a sense of spaciousness. 

If the late XVIIth century mirrors are of interest 
more from a historical point of view, those of the XVIIIth 
century offer a wide choice of examples which can be 
and are used in the average modern room. Among the 
smaller and plainer types those dating from the days of 
Queen Anne are especially suitable. These have a simple 
moulded walnut frame fastened to a plain board, which 
is made to extend above the moulding at the top, where 
it is cut out in a series of curves to form a pediment to 
the mirror. This style, sometimes with subdued gilt 
ornamentation, continued fashionable during the first 
half of the XVIIIth century, a favourite ornament being 
a carved and gilt eagle added to the pediment. 

Of the many styles of mirrors designed and made 
during the Georgian era, few equal and none surpasses 
those of the Chippendale school. With these, it is 
possible to see the predominant influences of the Chinese 
and French motifs, for it was a period when Chinese 
forms and taste were particularly fashionable, even the 
walls being papered with splendid panels painted by 
Oriental artists which, together with the embroidery of 
which the window curtains were made, were imported 
from China. 

Some of the mirrors designed by the Chippendale 
school incline toward the fantastic, various Chinese forms 
such as pagodas and Oriental figures being combined 
with an elaborate arrangement of scrolls borrowed from 
the French rococo style. At the same time, there are 
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WALL MIRRORS 


EARLY GEORGIAN 
MIRROR in walnut 
frame with gilt 
ornamentation, scroll 
pediment and eagle 





mirrors of this type in which the ornateness is modified, 
and these are undeniably fine examples of the frame- 
maker’s craft; but even where the decorative forms are 
modified, a mirror of this character would have no place 
except in a fairly large room. For smaller rooms there 
is no dearth of mirrors dating from the Chippendale 
period, and these, incidentally, exert no great strain on 
a moderate income. 

Long mirrors, generally spoken of as pier-glasses, for 
the reason that they were placed on the piers between 
windows, were widely used in large houses in the early 
part of the XVIIIth century, but by about 1740-50 most 
of them had been relegated to the storehouse or disposed 
of—such was the power of Dame Fashion in the Georgian 
days. About this time the rectangularity which had per- 
sisted in mirrors began to give place to circular, oval and 
other curved shapes, and remarkable versatility is exhibited 
in some of the books of designs which were published. 

When the Chippendale style was superseded (again 
at the direction of Dame Fashion) by the neo-classic 
designs introduced by Robert Adam, who became archi- 
tect to George III in 1762, there was a radical change 
with mirrors, as with all other furniture. The fanciful 
curves distinguishing the frames of the Chippendale 
school disappeared, to be replaced by such forms as urns, 
medallions, paterae, acanthus, and other classical details 
to conform with the console tables which were placed 
below the large mirrors and with the style of the interior 
architecture of the Adam period. 

Mirrors of this time assumed a more rectangular 
character, and were considerably increased in length, but 
notwithstanding this, the plates, as a rule, are in one 
piece, both the size and the high cost being illustrated 
by the item from Chippendale and Haig’s bill for Hare- 


wood House, mentioned earlier. Adam mirrors, like the 
more elaborate examples of the Chippendale school, 
would not be “ happy ’”’ in an average modern house ; 
but there are various small wall mirrors from the designs 
of Hepplewhite and Sheraton which are suitable for 
relatively small rooms. Both these men were contempor- 
aries of Robert Adam, and while they imitated this famous 
architect’s designs, there is, with all their designs, a 
welcome modification of the ornamental treatment ; 
consequently, lacking the extreme classicism of the Adam 
style, mirrors in the style of Hepplewhite or Sheraton 
will generally blend with a simpler interior scheme rather 
than dominate it—and a room is invariably unpleasing if 
any single piece of furniture is obvious, for this very 
obviousness proves that the piece is unsuitable. 

With the revival of interest in the Regency, sometimes 
called the English Empire furniture—particularly in 
America—attention is being directed to the mirrors of 
that style. Compared with much of the Regency furniture, 
the mirrors are relatively plain ; in fact, their plainness 
allows of their use in rooms where the other furniture is 
of the simpler XVIIIth century types, such as was made 
by the provincial cabinet-makers after the designs of 
their better-known London contemporaries. 

The long glasses with the table below made fashion- 
able by Robert Adam remained in favour during the 
Regency and, to some extent, to the present day. They 
are still to be seen in halls and in long, narrow rooms to 
which they bring a sense of space. The Regency wall 
mirrors are rectangular plates framed by two archi- 
tectural columns with a moulded cornice and a simple 
reeded rail below, those intended for hanging on a wall 
with a small table below being long and narrow, and those 
for over a mantelpiece, wide and low. Some of them have 
glass panels, painted with scenic or other subjects, placed 
above the mirror plate, and this adds much to their 
attraction in a suitable setting. 


Another, smaller, Regency wall mirror which should 
not be lost sight of is the convex glass in a circular frame, 
generally spoken of as convex glasses. It is worth giving 
some thought to these when the matter of wall treatment 
is under consideration; they are by no means costly, 
and whether over a mantelpiece or in another part of a 
room, they generally seem to “ settle down” with the 
rest of the ornamental details—though I did once register 
a strong objection to one placed above a highly classical 
Adam marble fireplace on each end of the mantel of 
which there was a large Oriental vase, the other mantel 
ornaments including two Adam style silver candelabra. 

While these convex mirrors are to be found as small 
as one foot in diameter, those which are more easily 
obtainable are somewhat larger—they are made, often 
in pairs, 3 feet or even larger, but these larger sizes are 
also rarely met with. Irrespective of size, however, these 
mirrors are invariably circular and framed in a wide gilt 
frame. The frame itself is generally reeded, and has a 
series of small balls placed fairly close together round 
the cavetto or concave section, while a small black fillet 
is fitted inside the frame close to the glass. As a rule, 
the frame is surrounded by an eagle with outspread wings, 
and, in some instances, an eagle is placed also at the base, 
though this is rarer than a large pendant ornament— 
usually of a foliated character—which is more commonly 
used at the base. 
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Fig. I THREE WORCESTER VASES 
British Museum 


JEFFERYES HAMETT O°’NEALE— 


ARTIST PARTI BY 


‘sk identification of this great mid-XVIIIth 


century enameller, miniaturist, and ceramic artist 

has been fully explained and dealt with in a bio- 
graphy published late in the year 1938 ; therein, however, 
the primary object was to deal with his work as red- 
anchor Chelsea fable painter. To-day we will deal with 
the more general aspect of his work and with details 
which have recently come to hand. 

The first step in the identification was to agree a 
signature on some well-known specimen of porcelain 
with another, a specimen of his own caligraphy on some 
document or other dealing directly with the affairs of 
the Society of Artists of Great Britain. 

In no other manner could the identity of the minia- 
turist be established together with that of both the enam- 
eller and ceramic artist. 

In the first place, a set of three large Worcester vases 


VY. H.. TAPP, M.C. 


was chosen from the British Museum collections (Fig. I) 
because of their easy access to the student and connoisseur, 
but the procuring of the latter part of the evidence led 
the author into a search of nearly two years’ duration 
before success crowned his efforts. 

In the illustration (Fig. II) we see a signature from 
one of the above-mentioned vases photographed to 
approximately the same size as another reproduced from 
the artist’s signature to a Deed of Declaration of his 
society, dated October 29, 1773. 

On ceramics the lettering has to be fired into the 
paste, and is as a consequence somewhat milky and dis- 
tended in appearance, but there can nevertheless be no 
question that both were written by the same hand. 
Whilst these researches were still being pursued two 
original letters written by the artist from Worcester were 
also discovered. 
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Signature from DECLARATION DEED, October 29, 1773 





Non-exhibiting member, June 3, 1768 
Fig. II 


These are of immense importance, for they not only 
settle the age-long controversy as to the locality from 
which his Worcester decoration was undertaken, many 
having supposed that it emanated from his London 
atelier, but they also give us positive evidence regarding 
the dates of his arrival and departure, the reason for his 
being created an F.S.A.—that he was simultaneously 
painting miniatures and porcelain—and finally that he 
was an intimate friend of John Dock, miniaturist of 
Worcester and Chelsea fame. 

In trying to ascertain the correct date of birth, the 
fact that he was both a Catholic and an Irishman greatly 
added to the difficulties, but after sifting all the available 
evidence in Ireland the author came to the conclusion 
that the most probably correct of all the records was that 
in which he was described as the son of a landowner in 
County Antrim, born in the year 1734. 

We have further documentary proof that O’Neale 
returned to London from Worcester in 1770, in a series 
of four letters written by Josiah Wedgwood to Thomas 
Bentley during the years 1770 and 1771. One of these, 
dated November 30, 1771, reads as follows : 


“O’Neale works quick, Spilsbury slow. The consequence 
is that the latter has much more of the fat Oyl in his colour 
than the former, and his works sho! be thoroughly stoved and 
7 made almost red before they are put into the Kiln to be 

urnt.”’ 

“Another consequence of the fat Oyl, is Phlogiston—you’l 
consider how that may affect the colours.” 

(Copies of letters—“Etruria”’, vol. V; 1771, p. 167). 


_The Spilsbury mentioned in this letter is the Jonathan 
Spilsbury who is recorded from the early age of 22 as 


earning three premiums, totally 35 guineas, for mezzo- 
tints 1761-63, who exhibited portraits at the Royal 
Academy 1770-1807, and was altogether a man of note, 
a collaborator with O’Neale in his early days, and a life- 
long friend. 

We also happen to know from Barton’s 1770-71 
Chelsea factory accounts that O’Neale was also decorating 
china for them at one and the same time, and from 
another source that his address was ‘“‘ Lawrence Street, 
near the Church, Chelsea.” 

It is evident, then, that he was quite a free lance 
whilst working at Chelsea—hearth tiles and porcelain 
ware for two different factories, and in all probability 
designs for japanning and drawings or miniatures for the 
map and print sellers, and for his own art society— 
certainly a most versatile fellow, very popular with his 
companion artists, and in great demand from that band 
of enthusiasts who constituted the background tc the 
George II renaissance period in English art. 

The records of the Society of Artists of Great Britain 
show that he was living in 1763 at Adam and Eve Court, 
Oxford Road, and that two years later he had opened a 
china shop there. Within a further two years, as we have 
seen, he was working at Worcester, and produced there 
decoration which has never been surpassed ! 

Where, then, did he learn this art? Both the Maryle- 
bone and the Holburne rate-books agree that he was 
certainly at this address early in 1751, and remained as 
sub-tenant right up to 1766, but we know from the 
Westminster records that he was living from 1754 to 
1756 in Market Lane, Pall Mall, next door to Thomas 
Hughes, enameller. He must, then, either have had a 
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Fig. III. ENLARGEMENT OF OBELISK, from Red 
Anchor Chelsea fruit dish, showing O’Neale’s signature 
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Fig. IV. RED ANCHOR CHELSEA FRUIT, DISH, with classical landscape bearing 
the hidden signature of O’Neale 


manager at Adam and Eve Court or have left it standing 
empty. 

Now this Thomas Hughes appears in the apprentice 
records as the Master accepting artists to work as “‘ Chaney 
Painters "’ early in 1749. He is, then, the first enameller 
whom we know of for this type of decoration in England, 





Fig. V. WEDGWOOD HEARTH TILE, 
J. H. O’Neale, circa 1770 


from a design by 


and a little further investigation shows him to be the son 
of a Master of the Clockmakers’ Guild in 1742, and 
probably he had, in turn, learned his craft painting clock 
and watch faces. 

Here, then, it was that O’Neale learned his craft. 
Being an exceptionally able draughtsman, it did not take 
him long to master it, and as we know that Nicholas 
Sprimont, the proprietor of the Chelsea factory, had 
opened a depot also in Pall Mall, on the north side, in 
1754, there can be little doubt that his work was brought 
to that great connoisseur’s notice by Thomas Hughes. 

Sprimont, always on the look-out for the best crafts- 
men, evidently pressed O’Neale to supply him directly, 
and thus the return to Oxford Street early in 1757. 
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Fig. VI. FARM HOUSE FERRY, one of six watercolour 
designs for Japanning, by J. H. O’Neale, executed for Jno. 
Smith (map print seller of Cheapside), February 2, 1767 
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Fig. VII. GEORGE III, from a full-length drawing, by 
J. H. O’Neale, 1764 
London Chronicle 


In Figs. III and IV are shown a Chelsea red-anchor 
marked dish decorated with a classical subject by our 
artist, and bearing his “hidden” signature, manu- 
factured and decorated either during the time of his 
stay in Market Lane or immediately subsequently ; and 
an enlargement for the better examination of the 
signature. 

Figure V is a Wedgwood hearth tile, circa 1770. There 
are many examples known decorated by our artist, but 
this is chosen as being characteristic. 

Figure VI is a design taken from a book in the author’s 
collection, made for that well-known map and print 
seller, Jonathan Smith, at his address, “‘ The Hogarth 
Arms, corner of Friday Street, Cheapside,’ and dated 
February 2, 1767. 

Figure VII is a drawing of George III from ‘* Lloyd’s 
History of England,” 1764, described as “A whole 
length drawing, made from the life’ of His Majesty, 
King George III. 

Another proof that O’Neale was being received at 
Court at an early age ! His Majesty was evidently keenly 
interested in all departments of art, and always willing 
to assist young men showing any signs of ability. 

The engravings by Jno. Hall (Fig. VIII) are of minia- 
tures painted by O’Neale at the royal command of the 
Hereditary Prince and Princess of Brunswick, during 
their stay as the guests of the nation at St. James’s 
Palace, 1763-64. 

Now, all these illustrations deal with work completed 
before 1772. From an inspection of them and his letters 





Fig. VIII. Engraving by J. Hall, after two 
miniatures by J. H. O’Neale, of the PRINCE 
AND PRINCESS OF BRUNSWICK 


it is evident that he was a most versatile and humorous 
artist. He was often referred to in contemporary news- 
papers and advertisements, and collaborating with the 
great in their productions, particularly with Jean Pille- 
ment, and yet, with the arrival of the Napoleonic wars, 
the nation’s interest was violently distracted to matters 
of greater importance and practically all traces of his 
works and all of his identity had disappeared before 
these researches were undertaken. 

It is as well that they have been brought to light, for 
his life and work form the most important link between 
the Chelsea and the Worcester porcelain factories at the 
most critical period of their histories, and with at least 
one Continental factory. 

During the last few weeks a large volume of engravings 
published by Pillement and O’ Neale came into the author’s 
possession, and in it are many of the originals from 
which studies were made for reproduction on japan and 
porcelain. 

Now it so happened that at the same time that O’Neale 
was receiving his command sittings for the miniatures 
that he was painting of Their Highnesses the Princ2z 
and Princess of Brunswick, a Rajah of India presented 
an elephant, complete with its mahout, to King George 
III, and this animal, probably the first ever seen alive 
in this country, used to be paraded for Their Highnesses’ 
entertainment in the Palace gardens. 

There is a very full and interesting account in the 
Chamberlain’s books about the cost of providing a 
brilliant new uniform for the mahout and food and 
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Fig. IX. ELEPHANT ON WORCESTER SAUCER 


equipment for his charge after their arrival in England. 

O’Neale made an amusing sketch of this animal— 
he was imbued with a very humorous and impish mind. 
Some people suppose that, because his compositions 
from the AEsop Fables and his own of animal subjects 
are equally mythological, that there must have been 
something loose, even inaccurate, in his draughtsman- 
ship! Those who really know his finer productions— 
classical and rural and genre—realize that there is some- 
thing much finer in his art, because whatever the subject, 
whatever the rendering, the result is invariably attractive 
and often exquisitely beautrful. 

In Fig. [IX we see a reproduction from this study 
on Worcester porcelain. The cup is decorated with a 
“ fox alert,” and it is a really remarkable thing that, 
previous to this book of engravings passing into my 
hands, it had never even been heard of, and yet it is 
published in the joint names of Jean Pillement and 
O’Neale ! 

Those who are really interested in this most inter- 
esting subject should visit the British Museum and 
ask the keeper of the ceramic department to let them 
have out from their cases three Worcester vases (Fig. I), 
together with another bearing on the one side a rural 
scene with two mares and a foal and on the other the 
story of Anchises, with his aide-de-camp Archates 
receiving Venus with Cupid poised between them. Com- 
pare these with the cup and saucer bearing the elephant 


Circa 1766-69 


and the fox, and then next day pay a visit to the galleries 
at the Victoria and Albert Museum, where there are some 
exquisite examples in camaieu rose and a very delightful 
Chien Lung teapot in polychrome. 

Then the beauty of the man’s art will be realized. 
We hope to be able to add to the general interest with 
further examples taken from work painted after 1772 in 
the sequel to this article. 

(To be concluded) 


JACOBITE EMBLEMS, I. THE Rose 
(Published in the April issue) 

In view of the fact that some criticisms have been forthcoming 
as to the illustrations of the article on “‘ The Rose” by M. 
Steevenson, I will endeavour to explain my reasons for selecting 
the glasses. The most criticized are Figs. I and II. 

Fig. I. The glass itself is of brownish-yellow metal, has a 
folded foot and an incipient knop at the base of the stem and 
would be generally dated 1720-30 (Thorpe, p. 187). The rose 
on this glass has been called the Rose of Sharon by one critic, 
who has also stated that the normal rose is the only Jacobite rose, 
ali other types of rose being presumably spurious. 

This type of rose, however (Fig. I), is of the same type as 
one to be found in diamond point, though with five petals', on a 
small flask of Queen Anne date duly vouched for as Jacobite by 
one of the most experienced glass experts of to-day, Mr. Cecil 
Davis. This flask is in a private collection. It may be a shock 
to some that there may be many types of rose and yet all Jacobite. 
Mrs. Steevenson has said that the rose is always Jacobite in senti- 
ment. In a lecture given on January 19, 1939, the Circle of Glass 

(Continued on page 171) 


'See Chambers’ Book of Days. 
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VIII. DESIGN 


E now come to the consideration of the most 
important of all problems of art: design. 

We have seen that drawings, such as were 
discussed in the last chapter, are studies or notes made 
without any immediate esthetic significance. They are 
analytic ; a design is essentially a synthesis. It is, in fact, 
a putting together of parts in order to create a new unity. 
A designer always has, or at least should have, this unity 
in view, and this unity is not necessarily one which the 
layman would recognize at first sight as such. For 
example, a printer who knows his job will so space the 
type on his page that its unity is not disturbed by rivers 
of white spaces running from line to line up or down or 
across his type face. Such a printer also knows that his 
page is not merely a sequence of printed words, but a 
composition ; he is in respect of this branch of his activity 
called a compositor, and a good “ comp.”* has to use 
fine discretion in his choice of type, of its spacing and 
arrangement, and maybe of additions to it in the shape 
of ‘‘ ornament ’—which may be no more than a short 
line or dot in the right place. To him the page is, in 
fact, a grey design with a white border and with or with- 
out darker spots of emphasis, and so arranged as to give 
pleasure to the eye. This pleasure is due to a sensation 
of a unity, a wholeness, a synthesis. The Chinese and 
Japanese artists were masters in making apparently empty 
spaces functional elements of design. 

Now it is a significant fact that zsthetic synthesis 
comes to man naturally and precedes the analytic faculty, 
as regards the individual by years, as regards mankind 
by zons. A child playing with sand and pebbles on the 
beach has a natural tendency to make some sort of shape 
with sand and to place upon this shape a decoration of 
pebbles which it will arrange instinctively as an ordered 
pattern upon it. Pattern-making out of contrasting 
units is an innate faculty employed by man even when 
the whole has some quite independent associative func- 
tion, as with primitive people it always had. One may 
compare this primitive love of pattern-making with the 
primitive love of poetry, that is to say, word-pattern 
making, which comes so much more naturally to a Homer 
than to, shall we say, a Robert Bridges. 

Designing, then, is a natural instinct, no matter what 
the material or the purpose. Having regard to the fact 
that the formal elements of all kinds of design are 
abstract, limited, and eternal (see pp. 180 and 214, Nov- 
ember and December), we need not be surprised to find 
that all primitives show an extraordinary ingenuity in the 
invention of zsthetic composition, not, be it remem- 
bered, ‘‘ for art’s sake,”” but derived from nature and with 
a definite social purpose. There is an amazing linear 
harmony and intricacy in Maori or Marquesas Island 
patterns, for example, and in Mexican carvings, whilst 
West African natives have occasionally designed wooden 
images of quite astounding originality and power, yet 
quite unconscious of the zsthetic quality we see in them. 


* In modern usage it is not the “‘ comp.” but the lay-out man who is supposed 
to be responsible for the esthetic part of the printer’s job. 


BY HERBERT FURST 


None of these designs has anything whatever to do 
with the beauty of nature or with its accurate represen- 
tation. The beauty of design moves always on an abstract 
and absolute plane. It is apprehended by us immediately 
through the eye and not through any analytic effort or 
specialist knowledge on our part. If the abstract design 
has any relativity it is only to the material in which it 
manifests itself. The character of the material no doubt 
conditions and may even suggest the character of the 
design; though at certain periods artists, or rather 
craftsmen, have deliberately gone against the grain of the 
material on purpose to show off their “art.” As an 
instance one may recall the carving of marble in Hellen- 
istic times, in imitation of Greek bronzes, with the result 
of unsightly “ struts” that join the limbs to the trunk 
or the imitation wooden carving in Gothic stone or, 
still worse, of lace in Baroque marble. For all that, one 
must not lose sight of the fact that there is no valid 
objection in principle, despite zstheticians, to any kind 
of ‘‘ misuse’ of material provided that the esthetic 
effect is not marred ; but the proviso is important. 

So when we come to the consideration of design in 
relation to drawing and painting we must remember 
that the artist is consciously or unconsciously busy with 
pure abstraction when he thinks out the design of a 
picture even where that picture appears to the spectator 
to be merely a representation of actual or imagined nature. 
It is this dualism, this composing of nature with art which 
is at first perhaps the greatest obstacle in the path of 
true appreciation, and, we must add, even of creation. 
So far as appreciation is concerned the spectator is at 
first inclined to overlook ‘‘ the wood” in his analytic 
concentration upon “ the trees.’”” However, in view of 
the fact that second-rate artists, i.e., the majority, are 
themselves hampered by the same propensity, the lay- 
man must be forgiven. Many artists waste their talent 
because, in spite of sometimes brilliant technical efficiency, 
their composition is only aggregation, not a design which 
is an organization ; they have not conceived their work 
as a whole. 

Now “seeing as a whole” is a more difficult thing 
than one might suppose, at any rate for educated adults 
who have been trained in analysis—however circum- 
scribed. What a different world ours wouid be if “‘ seeing 
as a whole ” were the first aim in adult education! But 
it is difficult because it means an awareness of the whole 
whilst one is concentrating on a part. That is not easy 
in art, though it is self-evident in literature. One does 
not grasp the meaning of a book by an analysis of the 
words of which it is composed ; its significance emerges 
from the whole. That whole is constructed with chap- 
ters; these with paragraphs; these again with sen- 
tences. It is the sentence which is the smallest unit, 
not the word. The word receives its meaning only from 
the context with its fellows. 

Exactly the same is true of art. The “ word” of a 
picture is an individual object in it, a face, a figure, a 
leaf, a tree, a mountain, a cloud. The “ sentence ”’ in 
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a picture is a whole “ passage ”’ of paint, including con- 
tours, shapes, masses embracing various objects; the 
paragraph is that division which opposes one passage to 
another ; but the meaning of all these separate elements 
can only be grasped where one is aware of the parts they 
play in the whole “ book.” 

What constitutes a “‘ book” in art, however, varies 
greatly. If we recognize a collection of printed sheets 
as a book by its binding, we may also recognize a collection 
of painted shapes as a picture in the first place by its 
frame. It is the frame which has the function of cutting 
the picture off from its environment and forcing the eye 
to concentrate upon its contents as a “‘ whole ’’—a unity. 
Nevertheless, the frame can be very misleading. [If it 
were the custom to treat pictures as one treats books in a 
library, that is to say to put them away and to fetch them 
out only for special reference, things would be simpler. 
Such, however, is not the custom, and the frames we use, 
even for our most modern pictures, show that they are 
still supposed to serve as all old pictures were intended 
to serve, namely, as an enhancement of interior archi- 
tecture. The mouldings we still use were designed in 
the XVth, XVIth, XVIIth and particularly the XVIIIth 
centuries for association with church or palace archi- 
tecture. 

We have, then, this contradiction: we treat pictures 
as bound volumes, that is to say, as unities complete in 
themselves to be admired for their own sakes ; but we keep 
them in frames that have nothing to do with them and 
still less with the architecture of their environment. 
Consequently even our artists do not themselves quite 
know whether their works are “‘ books ’’ or ornaments. 

“Seeing whole’ then means, in the case of Old 
Masters at any rate, seeing them as part of their original 
purpose, even when they no longer fulfil it. It was the 
connoisseur and collector who first thought of severing 
the picture from its architectural nexus. The result of 
this was that the spectator might view a picture too closely 
or too far away, and might thus see it in too much or too 
little detail. It is told of Rembrandt that he advised his 
would-be patrons ironically not to put their nose too 
near the paint as it smelt badly ; in other words, he wanted 
them to see his work in proper perspective. 

To judge design, therefore, means to be aware of all 
relevant circumstances. It is clear, for instance, that a 
picture conceived as a mural decoration will, in its design, 
be governed by considerations which are outside the 
frame. On the other hand, a picture that is conceived as 
a bound volume, so to speak, in other words as a thing 
complete in itself, will be governed in its design only 
by considerations that are entirely within the frame, 
and that means by the size and proportions of the panel 
or canvas or paper, and not by the size, lighting and 
proportions of the wall or rather the walls of the room 
or hall or church. 

We may now examine a few designs in the light of 
the above observations. 

First, an obvious design for a mural decoration, its 
architectural purpose being indicated by its very shape.* 


* The drawing is by Francesco Solimena, a Neapolitan artist, who lived from 
1657 to 1747, and as a teacher forms, for the curious in such matters, a most 


startling link between the Middle Ages and our own times. Tracing his artistic 
antecedents through Luca Giordano back from master to master, we arrive at 
an early Umbrian painter, Allegretto Nuzi, who was born in 1346; and tracing 
his descendants through Allan Ramsay from pupil to pupil, we arrive at W. Q. 
Orchardson, who died in 1910—a span of more than 500 years. 
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ADORATION OF THE VIRGIN By Francesco SOLIMENA 
Vienna, Altertina 


From the subject point of view this “ Adoration of 
the Madonna” centres, of course, on the Virgin. The 
design, therefore, leads up to it from the bearded kneeling 
adorant on the extreme left diagonally upwards to the 
head of the Virgin. The principal figure on this side 
whose right hand points down to the kneeling figure and 
whose left nearly touches the foot of the Virgin serves 
as the main link between the two sides of the design ; 
but the main vertical support comes from the standing 
figure of St. Peter connected with the bottom of the panel 
by the two cherubs and to the head of the Virgin by a 
line that runs from his own head via the arm and shoulder 
of the winged figure up the arm and shoulder of the 
Madonna. Behind St. Peter the figures of priests lead 
again in a shallow curve to the principal person via the 
outstretched left arm of the Angel. All these figures 
alone would not, however, fill the design satisfactorily, 
so we find the horizontals of the steps and of the design 
corners connecting the groups and giving them basic 
stability, with a further horizontal tie of balustrades in 
the centre and a strong vertical connection of the top 
with the base by the columns. And still the design 
would not fill the whole space satisfactorily, hence the 
in herself rather meaningless winged female behind the 
Virgin on one side ; the back of the throne on the other, 
and above the cloud with its Cherubs. Note, further, the 
space-filling functions of the domed church and cam- 
panile ; the contra-puntal function of the cherub cloud 
complementing the cloud supporting the Madonna’s 
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“‘ Visible Thinking” in connection with the detail of THE ASSUMPTION OF THE VIRGIN for the 


Frari Church in Venice 


By TITIAN 


Paris, Louvre 


throne, and further, the connection of this cloud through 
the shadowed standing figure behind with the left group 
of the design. This is a very rough outline of the 
main structure of the design, which is reinforced by 
other devices. It is not a very subtle or grand scheme ; 
nevertheless it serves our purpose all the better for that 
reason. All the considerations which the artist has given 
to his design are abstract in respect of directional lines, 
masses and shapes, and have only one object in view : 
rhythmical space filling. It needs hardly to be pointed 
out that in all such purely imaginative subjects the 
designer’s task is simple compared with that of the artist, 
who is commissioned to paint a historical scene with 
historically correct arrangement and detailed accuracy, 
where the dramatis personae are supposed to be accurately 
costumed and occupying the exact places they actually 
had in the event in which they took part. As a matter 
of fact it is impossible to accomplish such a task in 
an exsthetically satisfying manner. What the unhappy 
artist gains in accuracy he must lose in zsthetical content. 
Valid criticism could therefore grant him the poet’s every 
licence, but that is precisely a concession which is now 
generally withheld. 

Reverting to the design we have just discussed, it 
should be noted that we are seeing it in black-and-white, 
which begs the question of colour. We know not whether 
the picture was ever carried out and whether in that case 
the lighting and the colour having regard to the site was 
satisfactory ; but all these points must be weighed in 
judging a design. For that reason the Old Masters who 
were more frequently than our contemporaries tasked 
with designing mural decorations, naturally made many 
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sketches before deciding on the one that seemed most 
fit for the purpose and would even then change the 
design as the work proceeded. 

We may here profitably glance at an example of such 
preparatory work on the part of a great master, Titian. Here 
we see him doing some “ visible thinking’’ in connection 
with the detail of a larger composition, “‘ The Assumption 
of the Virgin,” for the Frari Church in Venice—one of 
his earliest commissions. One can here see in the very 
character of the line work how the hand of the artist can 
barely keep pace with the rapidity of his thought. 

We now come to another example of “ visible think- 
ing,’’ this time connected with the designing of a small 
picture or “ cabinet piece,’’ as such paintings used to 
be called, because they were intended for small rooms. 
It is rather an elaborate drawing and represents a group 
of peasants, one of whom is apparently joking with an 
old woman. Now Ostade is remarkable for his fertile 
invention of incidents in his pictures. By this we do 
not so much mean incidents in subject-matter, but his 
way of diversifying the shapes which fill the picture 
surface. The design looks crowded, but in spite of 
heaping detail upon detail it is not confused. One 
notices first of all the tying up on the one side to the other 
by the rising diagonal of the lean-to thatch, firmly sup- 
ported on the left by a vertical beam and a strut, on the 
right by a horizontal tie-beam. But the vertical support 
on the left is echoed by the vertical lines of the standing 
woman and the wallpost behind her. The curve made 
by the body of the drinking dog serves further to anchor 
the design to the side of the frame, giving the whole an 
architectural stability. Within this design the eye is 





rhythmically led from one incident to another; there 
are no loose ends in it, no gaps. As regards light and 
shade design one notices how beautifully the highest 
light sits on the wall just where, in the proportions of 
the panel, it is most comforting to the eye; and again 
how the darkest spot, i.e., the cap of the man in the 
centre, thrown up by the light on the back of the man 
going into the house, further holds the eye in the centre 
of the picture. 

One of the secrets of good design is just this, the 
riveting of one’s attention within the composition, not 
allowing the eye to wander, restlessly. 

Though we have not actually tried it, we believe that 
even in this purely instinctive method of designing which 
was Ostade’s and most of the northern artists who were 
not affected by Italian theories of design, we believe that 
the existence of “divine proportions’ in it could be 
geometrically proved. The problem of the “ golden 
section,’’ and of the general application of geometry to 
design is abstruse and concerns artists more than spec- 
tators. It has been “ proved ”’ to underly the design of 
Greek temples, Greek vases, sculpture and paintings of 
all ages and nations. Acquaintance with this theory has 
the interest of curiosity,* but it will neither enable the 
artist to create a masterpiece nor the spectator to increase 


best book we know on the subject. 


By ADRIAEN 
VAN OSTADE 


Designing, like all else in zsthetics, is 
always a matter of sensibility, as the very word implies, 
and hence design cannot be apprehended by the intellect. 

Nevertheless it is interesting to see, in the drawings 
and paintings of the Old Masters, how they experimented 


his pleasure. 


with geometrical forms in their designs. Raphael’s 
“* Madonna ” pictures, for example, are mostly based on 
the pyramid, though in the popular “‘ Madonne della 
Sedia” he has, like Botticelli for similar shapes—the 
so-called tondo or barrel bottom—based the design on a 
circle. 

It is not, however, the abstract theories of design, 
which so much bother some of our “ modern”’ artists, 
that were the primary aim of the Old Masters. To them 
design in the abstract was at most a matter of stabilizing 
their compositions, a natural aim when paintings and 
sculpture commonly had their architectural context. 
Nevertheless, the primary aims of the Renaissance artists 
and those that followed them were beauty and a truth to 
nature which, during the Baroque, ended bathetically in 
the tricks of trompe l'oeil. 

For all his concern with the geometry of design, 
Raphael, for example, made many studies from nature 
of girl and child models, and even went so far as to study 
in the nude what subsequently was to be the, at least, 
demurely if not reverently clothed “‘ Madonna.” But 
in. the “ Sistine Madonna” he sinks, with the two 
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“ darling ”’ cherubs that rest their elbows on the frame, to 
the trompe l'oeil. Worse still, in certain respects, as we 
shall presently see, is Michelangelo’s decoration of the 
ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. 

Renaissance, however, means re-birth, and although 
there were more than a thousand years between the 
death of Roman art and its renascence, and although 
many things were different, nevertheless the Cinquecento, 
that is to say, the art of XVIth century Italy, is infinitely 
nearer to the Rome of the Czsars than to the Florence 
of Fra Angelico or even of Botticelli, despite his classical 
themes. Botticelli still preserves something of that 
remoteness from actualities which was so foreign to the 
Romans, so pronounced in Byzantine art, and so charac- 
teristic not only of Eastern art but of the unrealistic design 
that spread through the northern Steppes from China 
to Europe. 

Through the Renaissance, Europe and indeed Western 
civilization lost the feeling for the difference between 
art and nature, so that even now many have not yet 
awakened to the significance of what we may call pure 
design. In proof we may consider the following 
appreciation of Celtic art* written shortly after the 
first decade of this century, not so very long ago. After 
lamenting the fact that the Celtic artist “‘ unfortunately ” 
introduced figure subjects into their design, the author 
says: “Their genius . was for pattern weaving, 
space filling, symmetry ; their world was a flat one, their 
art two-dimensional. The result of applying these 
peculiarities to the human figure may be imagined.” He 
concedes, nevertheless, that this leads to ‘‘an ensemble 
which may be successful as a decorative pattern but has 
no selection to real life.” 


It is this last sentence which puts the writer out of 
court as a judge of zsthetic values. By real life he means 
the realistic representation of natural facts; in every 
other sense their art was very real and presumably meant 
a great deal more to them than our art means to us. Since 
their object in illuminating their manuscript was decor- 
ation, a realistic representation, even if they had thought 
of it, could have completely disturbed the unity—the 
real life—of the design. 

One might, with far greater justification, criticize the 
Renaissance artists because they did not understand the 
true meaning of a decorative ensemble. Michelangelo’s 
painting on the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel—executed 
with so much pain and suffering—is a poor decoration 
precisely because its relation to “ real life ’’ is far too 
obvious. It consists of feigned architecture in which 
large numbers of hefty and apparently “ solid ’’ male 
and semi-male figures are perched against all the laws 
of gravity which their author took so much trouble to 
make seem real. The aim is here even more question- 
able because it is on the ceiling and not on a vertical wall, 
on which such figures might have supported themselves 
with some degree of illusional truth. 

As a result of this conception of art there runs through 
European design an urge to create an illusion of nature 
with ever-increasing force. It shows itself in several 
directions from the colouring of sculpture in the tints of 
nature, especially in Baroque Spanish art, to the com- 
plicated foreshortenings in wall and ceiling decorations 
intended to give an illusion of space and a consequent 
camouflaging of architectural facts. This reached perhaps 


the height of absurdity in the childlike pleasure which 
Baroque artists found in painting feigned bas-reliefs or, 
still worse, in combining painting and sculpture with 
architecture by the trompe l’oeil.+ 

On the other hand, this urge for truth to nature 
eventually led the artist to envelop his representation of 
her forms so thoroughly in “ atmosphere’”’ that these 
forms became mere phantoms if indeed they were recog- 
nizable at all, as happened in the art of Turner and of 
Monet. It was Cézanne who, with his emphasis on form, 
often with exaggerated contour lines, brought design, so 
to speak, down to earth again with seismic force, and with 
catastrophic results. We say “catastrophic ’’’ because 
it led to attempts on the part of our contemporaries to 
sever design altogether from natural form, in the hope 
of creating an art of pure design, so pure, so free from all 
associative matter that it conveys nothing but itself to 
the spectator. In effect such designs are rather like a 
chord sounded on a piano, or by a group of musical 
instruments, but a chord is not yet music; and a pure 
design is not yet art. 

Those who wish to enjoy design, either in its finished 
or its preparatory stages as drawings, will, as we hope to 
have shown, find themselves confronted with a good 
many different conceptions, ranging in execution from 
the quite simple and sparse to the most complicated and 
elaborated. Nevertheless the basis always remains the 
same: a design must have order, and the order must 
show unity in variety and variety in unity. 


* J. A. Herbert, “‘ Illuminated Manuscripts.” 
+ In the Palazzo Rosso in Genoa, for instance, one may see painted amorini 
dangling solidly sculptured limbs from the pediments of doorways. 


TRANSACTIONS OF THE ENGLISH CERAMIC CIRCLE 

The seventh number of the second volume of this learned 
publication is now to hand and must be commended for the 
high interest of its contents. The main feature is a lecture by 
the late president, Mr. Wallace Elliott, on ‘“‘ Reproductions and 
Fakes of Eighteenth Century Ceramics.” It is accompanied by 
a strong portrait in his study, which will recall to all his admirers 
the acute expression of interest which he showed during his 
long occupation of the chair as president, which lasted for eight 
years. This lecture is a masterpiece of clarity and arrangement, 
and is illustrated by twenty-four photographs of authentic and 
faked English pottery and porcelain. In thanking Mr. Elliott for 
the enormous amount of trouble which he had taken, Mr. R. L. 
Hobson, of the British Museum, said he hoped there were no 
spurious specimens at the British Museum, except in that chamber 
of horrors, his office, where he kept any reproductions and fakes 
that had come his way. 

At the next meeting a number of uncommon pieces were 
shown by different members, who had brought them from a 
distance, namely, Mrs. Dickson, of Bournemouth; and Mrs. 
Statham; Mr. Marshall, of Hampstead; Mrs. Willoughby 
Hodgson ; Mrs. Courage; Mr. Hall Warren, of Bristol; Mr. 
R. B. Mason; and Dr. Bellamy Gardner, of London. Once 
more, Mr. W. B. Honey, of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
discussed the “ Relations between English and Continental 
Porcelain” in a fluent and learned paper. ‘“‘The Virtues of 
English Pottery ’’ was the new subject brought to the notice of 
the Circle by Mr. Bernard Rackham in a well-illustrated lecture. 
Mr. A. J. Kiddell showed many signed drawings and pieces by 
Richard Powles, of Lowestoft, evincing much —_ research. 

The final discourse was the contribution of Mr. W. B. Maxwell, 
of the Bristol Museum, on recent excavations in that city, well 
illustrated with fragments which he had unearthed himself. 

The Circle has been meeting regularly now for thirteen years, 
and has recorded a great deal of its valuable discoveries in former 
numbers of these yearly Transactions. H.R. 
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NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


BY MARGARET MILLER 


“AHE first exhibition in this country devoted 
"| exclusively to the work of Nicolas Poussin was 
held this spring at the Durlacher Galleries, con- 
sisting of eleven pictures drawn exclusively from American 
and Canadian collections. Both the number and quality 
of the pictures was a sufprise, since, according to the 
Poussin authority Dr. Walter Friedlaender, who wrote 
the catalogue introduction, there was not one American- 
owned Poussin thirty years ago. Though the old battle 
of the academies between the Poussinistes and the 
Rubenistes still continues in somewhat altered form, less 
and less is made of Poussin’s shortcomings : the frequent 
chill and dryness of his draughtsmanship, the occasional 
perfunctory colour harmonies, or the sometimes unsugges- 
tive facial types. It is this very lack of personality in 
the inescapable, overwhelming, proselytizing sense of 
Rubens that has made Poussin’s work so living, so usable 
to painters like Cézanne and Seurat, their predecessors 
and their successors. His great originality and his lasting 
power derive from his choice (in the midst of the highly 
personalized emotional and technical audacities of the 
Baroque) to let the individual subject-matter, not the 


temperament of the artist, determine the style of the 
painting. And in this way, as Poussin himself said (we 
quote from the catalogue introduction), ‘‘ he could sing 
not one but many melodies,” adopting from the art of 
music the Greek expressive modes, Dorian, Phrygian, 
Lydian, etc. Some of this expressive range is illustrated 
in the exhibition. There is the hushed and dream-like 
gentleness of the ‘‘ Endymion” (once in the collection 
of Cardinal Mazarin), perhaps in the Dorian mode, a 
spacious canvas full of scattered, fluctuating light; the 
dark, sombre, chaotic “ Crucifixion” from the Hartford 
Museum in the hypo-Lydian mode, and an Ionic Bacchic 
procession, part of a series made for Cardinal Richelieu, 
which includes the National Gallery’s ‘‘ Triumph of 
Silenus.”” Perhaps finest of all is the ‘* Birth of Bacchus,” 
painted at the end of his life, with its remarkably beautiful 
figures of Narcissus and Echo. 

Of special interest to English readers should be the 
collection of forty British portraits brought together in 
an exhibition by the Duveen Galleries. Though the 
English school is extensively represented in American 
collections, the greater part of the pictures of the 
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exhibition were from English, Scottish, and Irish col- 
lections, and hence unfamiliar in New York. 

It was not only an exhibition of paintings, but quite 
rightfully, considering the genre of painting, and the age 
of individualism in which they were painted, an assem- 
blage of personalities. Among these were the Earl of 
Newport, and Lord Goring, one of the generals of 
Charles II, a double portrait by Van Dyck; Queen 
Charlotte, mother of George IV ; the lively beauty and 
memoiriste, Mrs. Grace Dalrymple Elliot (both by 
Gainsborough) ; the Scottish statesman, Lord Melville, 
by Raeburn ; as well as three of Romney’s many studies 
of artless coquette, Emma Hart, as Mirth, Bacchante, 
Medea, and finally Lady Hamilton (with Vesuvius in 
the background), painted the day of her marriage to Sir 
William, then ambassador to Naples. But it is perhaps 
Raeburn, in his honest, unmannered, but easily and 
knowingly handled Harrower family who strikes closest 
to Laurence Sterne’s comments on his own countrymen: 
‘that distinct variety and originality of character which 
distinguishes them not only from each other, but from 
all the world besides.” The delight of the exhibition 
was an ingratiating courtly primitive, the double portrait 
of Henry Frederick, Prince of Wales, and John, 2nd 
Lord Harrington, painted in 1603, probably at Burley, 
in Rutlandshire, the Harrington family seat, where the 
Prince visited on the progress of James I from Scotland 
in that year. The picture is attributed to Isaac Oliver, 
a favoured miniaturist of the King. 

The Iranian Institute, which last year under the 





editorship of Arthur Upham Pope brought out a monu- 
mental Survey of Persian Art in seven volumes, has 
undertaken to duplicate it with an exhibition of actual 
objects which run over 2,500 in number and account for 
6,000 years of Iranian art, and range from pre-historic 
bridle bits to a complete painted lustre mihrab. There 
is a lavish representation of every media—metal-work, 
rugs and textiles, ceramics, stucco, as well as monu- 
mental stone sculpture and illuminated manuscripts. 

Among the most outstanding pieces in the exhibition 
are the Achemenid ewer, whose handle is formed by a 
lithe, tiger-like animal stretching up to drink at the mouth 
of the vessel; two fragments from the reliefs from the 
great palace at Persepolis ; such celebrated weavings 
as the Ardabil tapestry, whose mate is in the Victoria and 
Albert Museum, the Mackay-Berlin carpet which was 
used in the Coronation of King Edward VII, whose 
mate is in the Islamic Museum in Berlin; the Demotte 
Shah-Nama, at least seven of whose scattered pages have 
been collected for the exhibition, including the extra- 
ordinary dragon-slaying scene belonging to Mrs. John 
D. Rockefeller ; and Garrett Zafar Nama, a biography 
of Tamerlane, attributed to the great miniaturist, Bihzad, 
so remarkable for the closeness of the observations and 
the formal refinements of line and surface. 

It may be added that the background is gold, and 
the pink, blue and green tints shift with almost iridescent 
fluctuations over the rock forms, against which are placed 
the strongly saturated oranges, crimsons and blues of the 
warriors themselves. 
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HERALDRY IN BOOKPLATES 


BY F. SYDNEY EDEN 


lections, perhaps, rather as mementoes of their 

original owners—their personality, relationships 
and doings in general—than for the heraldry enshrined 
in them. It is true that, judged by heraldic design of the 
Middle Ages—the heyday of heraldry from every point 
of view—the artistry of bookplate heraldry, especially 
that of the XVIIIth and most of the XIXth centuries, 
leaves much to be desired. This defect, however, it 
shares with the greater part of the heraldic work of those 
periods. 


Me collectors of bookplates regard their col- 


Another point, inherent in minute work of all 
kinds, in which the heraldry of bookplates compares 
unfavourably with large-scale work, such as stained glass 
and mural painting, is that one often experiences diffi- 
culty in reading correctly the tinctures of small charges, 
especially in quartered shields; indeed, in some cases, 
the engraver, in despair of rendering such things in their 
proper colours, has not attempted to do so. An example 
of this is the bookplate of Jean Siffrein Maury (1746-1817), 
Cardinal and Archbishop of Paris, showing a shield with 
the arms azure a fess or in chief a dove volant and in base 
two arrows points upwards in saltire between two mullets. 
The shield is surmounted by a coronet with feathers 
springing therefrom in accordance with the heraldic 
system instituted by Napoleon I, and behind ‘1e coronet 
is the double cross of an archbishop. From ue base of 
the shield hangs the red ribbon and cross of the Legion 
of Honour, and the Cardinal’s hat surmounts all. Now, 
sO minute is the engraving that the tinctures of the 
charges, except the chevron, are not shown and they all 
appear to be silver. 


A curious example of variation in family arms is 
afforded by two late XVIIth century bookplates, both 
inscribed “‘ Tho. Wintour Ch. Ch. Oxford,” found in 
an old book, pasted one over the other. The under 
plate bears sable two bars ermine (No. I) and that above 
it—sable a fess ermine (No. II) and both have a crescent 
argent in chief: the shields are set in a simple arrange- 
ment of ribbon and swags. The owner of this bookplate, 
Thomas Wintour, belonged to the family of Wintour, of 
Huddington, in Worcestershire, of which family the 
brothers Thomas and Robert Wintour, who were 
executed in 1606 for participation in the Gunpowder 
Plot, were also members: the recorded arms of this 
family agree with No. II. The reason for the difference 
between these coats of arms can only be surmised, but 
it may be suggested that, while the treasonable doings of 
Thomas and Robert Wintour in connection with the 
Gunpowder Plot were still fresh in the public mind, the 
Wintour family, wishing to dissociate itself from un- 
pleasant memories, changed the fess in its arms to two 
bars and that Thomas of Christ Church, long after Gun- 
powder Plot and the treason of his kinsmen had been 
forgotten, reverted to the original and correct arms of 
his family. 


An interesting display of family history is shown in 


the bookplate of Sir William Cockburn, Baronet (No. III), 
a predecessor in the baronetcy of the eminent lawyer, 
Sir Alexander James Edmund Cockburn, Lord Chief 
Justice of England, who tried many causes célébres, 
among them the Tichborne Case. The shield bears the 
arms of Cockburn—argent 3 cocks gules—quartering— 
gules 6 mascles or (for Vipont) followed by nineteen 
quarterings with an escutcheon of quartered arms in 
pretence for Sir William’s wife. The three crests are 
(i) a cock crowing proper with the motto accendit cantu, 
(ii) a double-headed eagle displayed sable, and (iii) a plate 
rising from a crest coronet. The badge of a baronet of 
Nova Scotia hangs from the shield and the motto Vigilans 
et Audax is below it. The date of this plate is about mid- 
XIXth century. 


An instance of difference in the arms of members of 
the same family is afforded by two bookplates, one of 
Thomas Walker, LL.D., of Doctors Commons, London, 
which shows argent a chevron between three crescents azure, 
and the other of Thomas Walker, Serjeant-at-Law, with 
the same arms except that the crescents are gules. 


The marriage in different generations of two heiresses 
of a family with two members of another family are 
ingeniously recorded heraldically in the bookplate of 
J. Watts Russell. The arms are ermine a lion rampant 
gules, collared argent on a chief azure three roses argent 
(Russell) quartering azure a bend engrailed erminois 
between two crescents or and a canton gules (Watts), with a 
shield in pretence bearing the arms of Watts without the 
canton. Crests—(i) on a mound vert a goat trippant 
ermine collared gules (Russell), (ii) a demi-lion rampant or 
charged with a cross patée azure in his mouth an oak 
branch proper fruited or supporting a shield with or a fess 
erminois between three fleurs-de-lis in chief and a cross patée 
in base (Watts). This shield of arms shows that a member 
of the Russell family married an heiress of a younger 
branch of the family of Watts and that a descendant of 
that marriage married the heiress of the senior branch 
of the Watts family. A rather unusual feature of the 
Watts crest is the elaborate coat-of-arms held by the 
lion. 


A pretty conceit, though perhaps over-elaborated, is 
the bookplate (No. IV) of Philip Champion Crespigny, of 
Camberwell Lodge, Surrey, a proctor in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts and a descendant of Claude Champion de Cres- 
pigny, Escuier, Sieur de Crespigny in Vireville, Nor- 
mandy, who migrated to England on the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. The arms on the shield are inter- 
esting examples of ancient French heraldry: they read 
argent a lion rampant and a mill-rind in dexter base sable 
(Champion de Crespigny) quartering azure 3 bars argent 
(de Vierville) impaling gules 3 chevrons argent on a chief 
azure the sun in splendour or, for Anne, daughter of 
Claude Fonnereau, of Christchurch Park, Suffolk, Mr. 
Crespigny’s wife. Crest—on a cap of estate gules turned 
up ermine, a cubit arm erect mailed holding a scimitar 
proper. The date of this plate is about 1735. 
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APOLLO 


A very early bookplate is that illustrated in Book- 
plates, by Edward Almack, F.S.A. (Methuen & Co., 
London, 1904), showing a figure of St. Benedict holding 
a crosier, a book, and a cup from which issues a serpent. 
The staff of the crosier rests behind a small shield in 
the bottom sinister corner of the plate which bears 
3 bends sinister on a chief 2 lions supporting a plate; on 
the mantled helm is the crest—2 lions supporting a plate 
(as in the arms) rising from a crest coronet. No tinctures 
are indicated. The date of this bookplate is, no doubt, 
XVth century and I am inclined to think that it is an 
English woodcut, not German, as suggested by Mr. 
Almack. However this may be, it seems more than 
likely that the owner of the book in which it was found 
—a Latin Treatise on Logic of the XVth century—had 
some connection with the Augustinian Priory of St. 
Gregory at Canterbury, for the arms on the bookplate 
are those of that Priory with the trifling difference that 
the bends are usually represented in the Priory arms as 
dexter whereas they are sinister in the bookplate. I may 
mention that the arms of St. Gregory’s Priory may be 
seen in the east window of the chancel at Sandon Church, 
Essex; there they are argent 3 bends azure on a chief 
sable 2 lions or supporting a plate, as in the bookplate. 
It is true that Burke’s Armoury (sub. tit. St. Gregory’s 
Priory, Canterbury) gives the field as or 3 bends gules 
and the chief gules, but such differences in ancient arms, 
especially in those of Religious Houses, may be treated 
merely as variants. Were it not for the crest over the 
arms, a feature which one does not associate with 
monastic heraldry, one might reasonably suggest that 
this bookplate pertained to St. Gregory’s Priory itself. 


NOTES ON HERALDRY 


(O.W.1). CREST ON SIGNET RING. Two dolphins with 
heads in base. No record can be found of a dolphin crest in this 


form. Perhaps your drawing may not be quite accurate or the 
seal engraver may have made a mistake. The only crests with two 
dolphins known to me show them either breathing or swimming, 
and I suggest that your example may be intended for two dolphins 
breathing back to back proper, the crest of the family of Durham 
of Grange in Scotland. This is assuming that the creatures really 
are dolphins, but may they be meant for barbels or trout ? 
— send an impression of the seal that further inquiry may be 
made. 


(O.W.2). CREST ON HALL CHAIRS. Your description is 
hardly sufficient for identification of this crest with certainty, for 
there are so many crests of animals’ paws holding sprigs of flowers 
and foliage of different kinds. Please supply either a photograph 
or an accurate tracing with description of the colours. 


(O.W.3). ARMS ON XVIIITH CENTURY BOWL. Gules two 
bars or on each three mascles azure on a canton or a leopard’s face 
azure. Crest: A lion’s head erased azure ducally gorged or 
between two wings gules. These arms belong to the name of 
Geare, diversely spelt: Geere, Gerre, Gear, Gere, Geary, Gery, 
and, even, Gering—and with varied tinctures, but this particular 
brand belongs to the family of Geare of Heavitree in Devon, the 
pedigree of which is entered in the Heraldic Visitation of that 
county in 1620. The crest varies in different families of the name : 

thus, with Gerre of Hertfordshire the lion’s head is guardant or 
collared gules with three mascles on the collar between two wings 
or. Other examples of crest variation are Gery of Bushmead, 
Bedfordshire, an antelope’s head erased proper; and Gering of 
Winterton, Lincolnshire, an antelope’s head erased quarterly 
argent and sable with four mascles counter-changed and attired or. 


(G. CO. SAN FRANCISCO) ARMS ON PORCELAIN PLATE. 
These arms of husband and wife are, probably, French—on two 
shields accolé: on the dexter shield, azure on a bend argent 
between two trefoils slipped three herons on nests : on the sinister 
shield, or on a chevron azure between three lions rampant five 
roses argent and in chief an ine-cutcheon bearing argent a crypto- 
gram sable: both shields ensigned by a count’s coronet. As the 
tinctures of the charges are not given, it is impossible to identify 
these arms with accuracy: if these are supplied, further search 
shall be made. The style of the decorative work in which the 
shields are set suggests the first half of the XVIIIth century as 
the date of this heraldic example. 


ART NOTES BY HERBERT FURST 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY SUMMER EXHIBITION 

I have only a few hundred words into which to crowd some 
kind of appreciation of more than sixteen hundred exhibits, 
not counting architecture. If the reader is to get any sort of 
value for the time he may spend on reading this I suggest that 
he will find my own rule helpful. I believe that the practitioners 
of painting, sculptor and the graphic arts fall broadly speaking 
into three more or less distinct categories, namely, those—the 
majority—who admire nature and aim at representing her as well 
as they possibly can ; secondly, those who use nature in order to 
illustrate some literary idea, and lastly, those who disdain literary 
ideas and use nature as the raw material of their art. 

All three categories are well represented in this Academy 
Show, which has an aspect of greater variety than is usually 
the case. I suggest, therefore, that the visitor might enjoy 
sorting his impressions under these three headings. There 
is, of course, a fourth category in modern art, namely, pure abstrac- 
tion, but it is not represented in Burlington House this time. 
At the head of the first category I would place Augustus John 
with several portraits ; premier among them the “ H. S. Goodhart- 
Rendell, Esqre., F.R.I.B.A.”” and ‘* The Hon. Vincent Massey.” 
Amongst landscapes in this class is Dame Laura Knight’s 
“January, 1940" and amongst interiors Charles Spencelayh’s 
“giant miniature”’: ‘* There will always be an England,” 
which has a literary meaning only by implication. These three 
pictures typify in a descending scale of merit different forms of 
individualistic painting from the masterly to the meticulous. 
Augustus John’s, in fact, belongs to some extent to the third 
category in that he bends nature to his will without seeming to 
do so. 


At the head of the literary pictures is unquestionably 
F. Cadogan Cowper’s “ The Fortune Teller: Beware of a Dark 
Lady.” I put it at the head because it is extraordinary in its 
painstaking technique and complete disregard of our times. It 
belongs in conception and execution to the late Victorian age. 
Next in literary content is C. R. W. Nevinson’s “‘ The Unending 
Cult of Human Sacrifice,’ bristling with politico-religious 
symbolism, but not half so good as ** The March of Civilization,” 
in which he is back in 1914 with its hint of cubistic, and in this 
case a very apt stylization. Of topical interest is a valiant attempt 
to tackle a literary—as against an eye-witness’s—report : ‘‘ Nazi 
Persecution and Sacrilege, a.D. 1939 (Dedicated to the Peace 
Conference) "’ by Cyril J. Ross. It represents the destruction 
of a Synagogue. Lastly, so far as oil paintings are concerned, 
we come to those in which the paint both as colour and as pigment 
is, so to speak, the raison d’étre of the subject; and I may as 
well confess that these are the pictures that satisfy me most. 
At their head I would place James Fitton’s ‘‘ Family Group,” 
a picture which has no “ sense’ apart from its paint. It is the 
kind of painting which the admirers of Mr. Cadogan Cowper’s 
art would simply loathe, I imagine. There are a few others of 
the kind, some of them extremely modest in subject interest such 
as Nigel R. Newton’s: “ Still life: Ray and Pilchards.” I 
must, however, warn the reader again that these selections are 
merely “‘ possibles "’ and must not be taken as more than that. 
Hereunder I give a series of names, with the catalogue numbers, 
indicating exhibits which I think should, for various reasons, 
not be overlooked: Francis Dodd (10) ; Margaret Fitton (37) ; 
Henry Hoyland (103); George Henry (155); Harry Morley 
(198) ; A. Gosset James (203); R. H. Sauter (346); Cathleen 
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ART NOTES 


n (384); D. P. Bliss (413); R. G. Brundrit (519); John 
el (589); A. K. Lawrence (596); Sir John Lavery (617) ; 
vell Allen (628); Kenneth Hauff (630); Steven Spurrier 
); James Gunn (739). 

There is plenty of able sculpture, but very little that shows 
nality ; the unpretentious terra-cotta group ‘* Child Music,” 
Marjorie Meggitt (1633), is an exception. The large Bronze 
ups for the Beatty Memorial by W. McMillan, and the Jellicoe 
norial by Charles Wheeler are too reminiscent of Carl Milles. 
There are also the watercolours, drawings and crayonings done 
wi . the usual efficiency, but here also few show independence 
of .utlook ; amongst the exceptions are Leo Hardy (806) ; Donald 
Crig (897); Robert Austin (1145 and 1254) ; Joan Hassall 
(1.26) ; Stanley Anderson (1299). 
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NEW PAINTINGS AT MESSRS. TOOTH’S 
GALLERIES 

This exhibition, showing pictures by nine painters, has an 
unusual sense of unity in spite of its diversity. It is bright and 
vital. For pure painting Augustus John’s sparkling self-portrait 
and Matthew Smith’s “ Gladioli in Yellow Jug ’’ deserve first 
mention. Equally important though in a very differeut con- 
ception are two intensely disagreeable pictures by Stanley Spencer. 
They owe their repellent quality to the deformity of the figures, 
but as designs, both in respect of linear rhythm and colour orches- 
tration, they are amazingly inspired, and if one can disregard 
def ormities just mentioned, beautiful. What a pity that the 
artist’s mind runs away with his feelings in this way, especially 
when, in a landscape like the one called “‘ Leonard Stanley ” and 
the two others, he is so consistently sane and pleasing. He is less 
so in a girl’s portrait, over life-size and disturbing, though painted 
with similarly pre-Raphaelitic meticulousness. The women, 
Nadia Benois, Mary Potter and Eve Kirk, are well represented. 
It is also good to be able to report that Her Majesty the Queen 
has bought one of the Matthew Smith paintings. 


ENGLAND IN WAR-TIME BY DIFFERENT ARTISTS 
AND PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS BY LORD METHUEN 
AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 

When the enemy stood upon Archimedes’ doorstep ready to 
slay him, the great mathematician is said to have exclaimed : 

‘Take my head but leave my drawing alone.” The true artist, 
like the true philosopher, is little concerned about such passing 
events as wars, and the artists who rally to the call of producing 
war subjects are, by that token, perhaps not true artists ; or are 
they? After all the true artist should be able to tackle any subject 
since the things that go to his art are independent of subject 
matter ; and, if it comes to war, it was the artist in the past who 
invented and designed the war machines and the fortifications. 
So really in war the artist should be in his element and not, as 
Archimedes was, out of it. 

Nevertheless our times make it impossible for artists to find 
inspiration in war or battles. It is all so gruesomely mechanical ; 
the soldier—except the flying one—counts for so very little, the 
machine for so very much more. 

At the time of writing England in war-time looks still very 
much like England in peace time. The subjects we see in this 
exhibition need titles by which to discover their significance. I 
am inclined to think that the apparently most flippant subject in 
this show, John Piper’s “* London Library,’”’ showing the windows 
of this building protected with the criss-cross of paper strips is 
the most moving. It is not that if you only look at it: but think 
of the bombs against which this paper trellis is a protection for 
treasures of the mind stored behind these bandaged windows. 
Next to it in significance is Graham Sutherland’s yellow-crimson 
picture of a ‘‘ Camouflaged Bomber at Dawn ”’: it is somehow 
full of menace. The other pictures in this smal! exhibition are all 
good, especially Vivian Pitchforth’s ‘‘ Night Transport’; Ken- 
neth Rowntree’s ‘‘ Coastal Defence ” ; and an excellent portrait 
of a ‘“ Soldier’ by William Coldstream, which is worthy of 
John’s ‘‘ Canadian Soldiers ” of the last war. All the exhibits, 
however, are good pictures in their own right; the association 
with war scenery merely accidental. 

As regards Lord Methuen’s exhibition, if it did not sound so 
patronizing, I should like to say that I am very pleased with it. 
The artist seems to have made a tremendous stride forward. I 
have always liked his drawings ; I have not always known what 
to think of his paintings. They seemed to have some funda- 
mental weakness. These have not. Sickert’s influence is un- 
deniable, but has not swamped his style. Lord Methuen is less 


” 


“ glowing ” than his master in his earlier period, and less way- 
ward than the Richard Sickert we now know. “ Diane de 
Poitiers’ Monument, Rouen ”’ ““Wall’s Horse Repository,” 
with its astonishing architectural shape; ‘‘ Chelsea Hospital,’ 
shimmering with light like a Monet landscape ; ‘‘ Canon Cole’s 
Orchard ”’ and the whimsical Capriccio “‘ L’Amour Captif ’’ are 
admirable examples of his accomplishment. 


THE NUDE IN CONTEMPORARY ART 
AT THE LEGER GALLERY 

The bloated stockbroker visiting this show with the furtive 
intention of making a purchase which he must hide from his 
wife should he dare to take it home no longer exists, nor, for that 
matter, does his wife; she also is a thing of the past, I fancy. 
Anyway there are few pictures in these rooms, which are full of 
good paintings, that might be regarded as ‘‘ Ersatz Venuses.”’ 
What makes the show interesting is the great variety of con- 
ception as regards the rendering of female form. Fifty years 
ago, or even less, a room full of nudes would have looked very 
much like a room full of more or less the same woman in more 
or less the same pose. This show looks what it is: a room full 
of paintings all different. Why different and how different I have 
not the space to explain. Suffice it to mention some of the artists 
who alone would make a visit to the exhibition pay. At random : 
Souvestré, Kenneth Rowntree, Robin Darwin, R. O. Dunlop, 
Arnold Mason, Bernard Merinsky ; and amongst the drawings : 
Augustus John, Mervyn Peake and James Fitten. A fine terra- 
cotta torso by A. Malnikoff should also be noted. 


BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The twenty-second annual general meeting of the British 
Antique Dealers’ Association was held at Grosvenor House on 
Wednesday, May 22, Mr. Leonard Knight, one of the Vice- 
Presidents, presiding in the absence of the President, Mr. Alex G. 
Lewis. It was well attended. The report submitted by the Council 
included the accounts and balance sheet for the year ending 
December 31, 1939, which were duly passed. The latter were 
presented by Mr. Victor Watson, of Messrs. Crichton Bros., 
and a late Hon. Treasurer for some years, in the absence of the 
Hon. Treasurer, Mr. Richard M. Norton, of Messrs. S. J. Phillips, 
who is serving in His Majesty’s Forces. The following officers 
and new members of the Council were then elected : Mr. Leonard 
Knight (President), Messrs. Philip Blairman, H. M. Lee, Jun., and 
S. W. Wolsey (Vice-Presidents), Mr. Alfred W. R. Thomas 
(Hon. Treasurer); New Members to the Council: Méessrs. 
Alfred Bullard, John J. Hodges, director of the Goldsmiths and 
Silversmiths Co., Ltd., T. E. Starling, Manager, Antique Depart- 
ment, Harrods, and Malcolm R. Webster, who was a member of 
the Council in the early days, for six years, but had to resign 
through at that time being unable to attend the meetings regularly. 
The meeting was preceded by a luncheon, Mr. Knight presiding, 
and the only toasts proposed outside the customary were ‘‘ The 
Members of the Association and Relatives of Members Serving in 
His Majesty’s Forces,”” and the toast of ‘‘ The New President,” 
including the thanks of the members for his having undertaken 
the office of Acting President for some months, and having 
carried out the duties so ably. 


*, 
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JACOBITE EMBLEMS, I.—(Continued from page 160) 


Collectors learnt from her that there were more than fifty Jacobite 
Clubs before the ’45, instead of just the one Cycle Club so well 
known to all glass collectors who rely upon just one book for their 
glass knowledge. They will say that ‘* Fiat’ was its motto. But 
we have learnt that Fiat was not the motto exclusive to the Cycle 
Club (Hartshorne). We know the names of these clubs, their 
places of meeting and, in quite a number of cases, the glasses 
they used. We assume that most of them at least had special 
glasses. The secrecy of these clubs was so great that they did 
not, in the main, know of each other’s existence. One proof of 
this is the fiasco which attended the vain wait of Prince Charlie 
at Derby, when, after four days, he went back, disheartened, to 
Scotland. Afterwards, when the Jacobites had discovered one 
another and hastened to Derby, they found him gone. One has 
only to read ‘‘ Derby and the ’45,”’ the authoritative work by 
Major Eardley-Simpson, to realize that individual club secrecy 
was the cause. For this reason, where any given club will have 
had special glasses, no two clubs would necessarily have the same 
rose design. Some of these are Exeter (Hartshorne), Chastleton 
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(Hartshorne), Radbourne Hall (Eardley-Simpson), Shrewsbury, 
Middlesex (Grant Francis, ie 164), The Oak Society of London, 
Worcester (disguised as a friendly society), Cycle of the White 
Rose Society (15 miles round Wrexham), Cheshire Club (Lady 
Newton) (1689-1720), Oxburgh Hall (** Connoisseur,”’ Vol. XXI, 
p. 17). 
I suggest therefore that Fig. I, being an early glass and having 
only the rose without bud, may have belonged to one of the early 
Jacobite Clubs, like the Cheshire Club above-mentioned, or to 
one of the forty others not named above. 

In Fig. II, the same argument applies as regards the rose. 

The date of the glass is placed by critics as 1760. The air- 
twist is composed of many thin lines, but they are not of the 
mercurial type, which would bring it to that date. It is an 
example of the many-lined air-twist of which an example dated 
1730-40 is shown in Thorpe, Vol. II, plate LXXXIX. 

The engraving being the seven-petalled rose with one bud 
only may have led me into ante-dating it somewhat, but I do not 
think anyone who saw the actual glass could possibly say it was 
** post excise " and much less 1760 

JoHN M. BAcon. 


THE CIRCLE OF GLASS COLLECTORS 
The first meeting this season took place on May 2, being held 
in the afternoon instead of the pre-war time—in the evening. 
The subject of the lecture was “‘ Amen and Fiat,’”’ and was well 


BOOK REVIEWS 


NOTEBOOK OF AN UNARRIVED ARTIST. By Mapce 
TENNANT. 183 pp. and Frontispiece. (Honolulu: Paradise 
of the Pacific Press.) $3.50. 

Having been through this book and having re-read 
marked passages more than once, it is still difficult to 
give any adequate idea of its contents within a small 
cempass. Mrs. Tennant modestly describes herself as 
an “ unarrived artist,” and her “ notebook ”’ appears to 
be the reproduction of a commonplace book in which 
she noted her thoughts regarding the artist-student, the 
critic, and the layman more or less interested in art, 
more especially in painting. She describes her work as 
an attempt to bridge the hiatus between the working 
artist and a would-be “ awared ”’ public, but later on in 
her preface she says that the working art student is the 
main cause of the Notebook’s existence ; one reason for 
its existence seems to cancel the other! All things con- 
sidered, perhaps the simplest course is to quote a couple 
of passages from the book and leave our readers to form 
their own judgment. On page 104 the author expresses 
the opinion that “‘ the majority of people who visit art 
galleries believe that Whistler’s ‘ Mother,’ the * Venus 
de Milo,’ and Velazquez’s ‘Rokeby Venus’ are the 
only world symbols of genius.” One wonders whether 
this would be found accurate if a census were taken of 
even one day’s attendance at the Luxembourg, the 
Louvre, and the National Gallery. On page 34 we read : 
‘“* A layman may well ask himself—why no portrait works 
of art since Holbein, Velazquez, Goya, van Dyck, Gains- 
borough, and the French Impressionists, and how was it 
that wealthy patrons during the great art epochs chose 
the great contemporary masters of their time as portraitists, 
thus enriching their own day and all art history? 
Why do our otherwise distinguished men of to-day 
invariably commission the second-rate painters con- 
temporary to themselves to perpetuate their physiognomy 
and deplete art? ’’ This seems rather wild writing: and 
one would ask Mrs. Tennant how anyone could employ 
any but a contemporary painter. E. 


attended. The number of members of the Circle has now riser to 
79. It is hoped to be able to continue these meetings mont ly 
until October. The date of the next meeting has not yet bi :n 
fixed. 


COLOUR PLATE 


The détrempe, a kind of pastel, which is reproduc d 
on the front cover is the work of J. B. C. Corot, w o 
was a prolific artist, and whose work was not appreciat d 
during his lifetime as it deserved to be. He died in 1£ 5 
at the age of 79. When travelling through France sketc :- 
ing and painting he had the habit of writing on the ba k 
of his works, and wrote the following on the back of t! is 
one, now in the possession of Mr. J. R. Cookson, >f 
Kendal : 


“Near Grenoble ; I am pleased with my Sky, it mig it 
be taken for the work of Chatigny and by saying so wou d 
annoy Him.” (Translation). 


This reproduction formed the frontispiece of the wor, 
“The Paintings and Drawings of J. B. C. Corot,” pub- 
lished by Halton and Truscott Smith, Ltd., in 1929. 


Messrs. Batsford’s Catalogue No. 104, just issued, is full of 


interest to various classes of readers, to whom it appeals under the 
following headings: Art Books, Architecture, Ornament and 
Decoration ; Furniture and Woodwork; Clocks and Watches ; 





Batsford Catalogue No. 590 


From the CEUVRE DE JUSTE AURELE 

MEISSONIER, an excessively rare volume containing 

118 beautiful original designs by this great master of 
the Rococo style. Paris 1740 
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SALE NOTES 


Go ., Silver and Sheffield Plate ; Metal work ; Pewter; Pottery 
and Porcelain; Glass; Embroidery, Weaving, Tapestry, and 
Lac ; Carpets; Costume. Then come Original Drawings and 
Fac miles of Old Master Drawings; then Engravers and 
Enc avings ; next Colour Plate Books (65 items), Topography, 
Spe ting, etc. In addition, there are two original oil paintings of 
famous architects, one of Christopher Wren by Closterman, and 
San uel Wyatt, the brother of James Wyatt, by Lemuel Abbot, 
the ‘atter particularly good from an artistic point of view, as are 
all Abbot’s portraits. 
here are over thirteen hundred entries ; the following almost 
random selections are intended merely to convey an idea of their 
variety: Bénézit’s Dictionary (11); Yashiro’s Botticelli (21) ; 
Siren’s Chinese Sculpture (36) ; Richter’s Leonardo da Vinci, 
new edition (65) ; Grant’s Old English Landscape Painters (117) ; 
Laufer’s Jade (143); Strzygowski’s Origin of Christian Church 
Art (231); Finberg’s Turner (236) ; Macquoid and Edward’s 
Dictionary of English Furniture, complete (662) ; The Albertina 
Collection of Drawings (1039) ; Cohen- Portheim’ s Paris (1290). 
Apart from items varying in price as these do from 18 guineas to 
5 shillings, there are some very special things, such as Mariette s 
‘ L’architecture Francoise,”” published in 1727-38, and the “ Ince 
and Mayhew System of Household,” * with the unique distinction 
of containing two engraved dedications ” and therefore of peculiar 
interest to collectors. 


There have been many histories of art in terms of styles and 
schools; in ‘* Academies of Art, Past and Present,” which the 


SALE NOTES 


The Red Cross Sale, which had been arranged to take place at 
CHRISTIES on June 10, has been deferred until July 8. We have 
received no definite information for the reasons of deferring the 
sale, which we consider was a mistake, but understand that the 
number of gifts was so great that it was impossible to go through 
and decide upon which should be catalogued in time for the date 
first decided upon. We believe the sale will take over twe!ve days, 
namely, for pictures, silver, china, furniture, and works of art. 
The masterly retirement of the French and sritish armies from 
Flanders will add no doubt to the total amount that will be re- 
ceived for the beautiful works of art of every kind that have 
been presented with the thoughts always with us of the brave 
wounded who are now lying in France and this country, and who 
have made a wonderful gesture as to how the terrible conflict will 
ultimately end, that is, by standing up to the hordes of blood- 
thirsty ruffians who have been slaying civilians and wounded com- 
batants without any discrimination. 

Prices obtained during May and the latter end of April have 
been very good, and the state of the collecting world is shown by 
the marvellous prices obtained at the EuUMORFOPOULOsS SALE from 
May 28 to May 31, the total for the four days coming to 
£25,935 15s., which certainly exceeded what the experts expected. 





CROMWELLIAN SETTEE IN OAK 
Sold at Sotheby’s, May 9 


Cambridge University Press is publishing, Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner 
examines the subject from a new and important angle, by des- 
cribing the sort of education offered to the artist through four 
centuries, beginning with Leonardo da Vinci, and ending with 
the present day. This theme is set against the background of 
political, social, and aesthetic history, forming a record not so 
much of changing styles in art as of changing relations between 
the artist and the world in which he has to live and work. 

Dr. Pevsner, whose *‘ Industrial Art in England,” published 
in 1938, was widely recognized as an invigorating contribution 
to the improvement of British industrial design, believes that in 
the modern world art should join forces with industry ; accord- 
ingly, his book leads from a description of the Italian academies 
and the different variations on the academic system in Europe 
through the reactionary attitude of the nineteenth century, to a 
lively critical survey of modern art and craft schools, with par- 
ticular attention to conditions in Britain and Germany, where 
more has been done than elsewhere in Europe to bring art 
academies into organic relationship with schools for craft and 

industrial design. 

This last section on the present situation includes a detailed 
account of the work and genius of Walter Gropius, whose Bauhaus 
at Dessau, now refounded in America, was a major influence in 
the rebirth of the art academy in Germany under the Weimar 
Republic. 

An important part of Dr. Pevsner’s book is the collection of 
illustrations, many of which are reproduced from little known 
originals. 


The detailed prices obtained will be given in our next issue. 

There are quite a number of really good sales during June, 
and though they do not include any particular noteworthy 
collector’s names some really fine antiques will be disposed of. 
CHRISTIES, on June 13, porcelain furniture ; June 19, early English 
mezzotints and etchings. SOTHEBY’Ss, books and manuscripts on 
June 17; some good pictures on June 19; old English pottery 
on the 2oth, a mixed sale on the 31st, and apparently some rare 
manuscripts and autograph letters on June 24 and 25 

The following are further prices obtained for "the Gilbey 
Collection which we were unable to include in the May issue: 
‘““A Group of Ladies and Gentlemen,’’ Edward Smith, £157 
1os.; drawings, Aiken, Henry, ‘Partridge Shooting,’’ £105; 
“* Duchess of Rutland,” by John Downman, A.R.A., £346 5s. ; 
and one of “‘ Laura Waldegrave,’’ by the same, £105; ‘“* The 
Terrace at Richmond,” by Grimm, £252; “ St. James’ Park,’’ 
Ibbetson, £89 5s.; and “‘ Hyde Park,” £168; Mallet’s ‘* An 
Interior with Two Ladies,’ £294; Rowlandson’s “ Hertford 
Market Place,”’ £178 1os.; ‘* The Spread Eagle,”” by Sandby, 
£304 10s.; and four by Francis Wheatley, ‘‘ Lovers’ Anger,’ 
£157 1os., “‘A Farmstead,” £105, ‘‘ The Rat Trap,’’ £105, 
~ Young Girl,”’ £157 1os.; and last but not least, George 
Stubbs, “‘ Partridge Shooting,’” an enamel painting on 
porcelain, 183 inches, exhibited at the Academy 1782, £420. 


At Curisties, April 3: Gold snuff box, £84; insignia, 
Order of the Lion and Sun of Persia, £280; Louis XVI 
snuff box, £90; four octagonal entrée dishes and covers, 
£120. April 4 at SotTuesys: Massive gold ring, £22; 
George III tray, £51 ; two fine pairs of candlesticks, 1711 
and 1715, £155; George II inkstand, £36; pair Queen 
Anne candlesticks, £44; William and Mary castor, 1689, 


£78 ; George II bullet teapot, £48 ; pair candelabra, 1770, £140; 
Charles II porringer and cover, £150. On April 12, at CHRISTIES : 
Portrait by Govaert Flinck, £609 ; ““Wine Glasses, etc.,”” by 
D. de Heem, £162 15S: ; ‘Village Scene,’”’ P. Brueghel, 
£99 15s.; “ Fishing Boats,’’ Van de Velde, £89 5s.; ‘‘ David 
Inditing the Psalms,” Suldo Reni, £84. On April 18 at CHRISTIES 
one or two nice lots of CHINA and FURNITURE were sold: a 
jug with mask spout and scroll handle, with square seal mark in 
blue, £26 5s., another juz larger, same mark, £53 13s.; a Wor- 
cester tea and coffee service, crescent mark and seal, £60 18s. ; 
Sevres dessert service, 68 pieces, went for £52 10s. ; a Dutch fire 
screen carved as a figure of a girl holding a bird, 31 ins. high, £42 ; 
two Chippendale giltwood mirrors, £50 8s. ; a Chippendale 
mahogany knee-hole writing desk table, 55 ins. wide, £52 10s. 
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At WILLIs’s Rooms, on May 1, a pair of Bow figures—musicians, 
£63. At Curisties, on May 1, some very beautiful JEwELLERY 
was dispersed, and, though it is difficult to give a real idea of the 
pieces sold, the prices obtained merit them being given: a 
diamond flexible bracelet, purchased by the owner’s father from the 
Empress Eugénie, £2,000; a pair of diamond single-stone ear- 
rings, £355 ; a gold necklet formed as a serpent, £370 ; a diamond 
necklet composed of thirty-one graduated diamond floral clusters, 
£830. On May 3, at SorHEBy’s, CHINA, POTTERY AND FURNI- 
TURE: a Saltglaze teapot and cover, £22; the same of a woman, 
£22; a French mantel clock by Lepine, 14 ins., £20; a very fine 
Chelsea porcelain garniture of five vases, gold anchor period in 
fitted case, £60; a Louis XVI commode stamped by J. B. 
Vassou ME, £26; a fine musical clock by Roentgen and Kinzing 
Neuwied, £46; Louis XVI secretaire, A. Abattant, stamped M. 
Carlin ME, £108; and a French bureau table, £46. Some 
interesting OLp Masters were sold at CHRISTIES on May 3; 
““ The Madonna and Child,’”’ by Michelangelo Anselmi, on panel 


MESOPOTAMIAN BRONZE COOL- 
ING VESSEL 
Sold at Sotheby's, June 5, for £1600 


16 ins., £54 12s. ; the same subject, but by Gerard David, 14 ins., 
£892 10s. 2 ‘A Woody Landscape,” by J. Stark, 144 ins., 
£115 1os.; ‘* The Dedication of a Poem,” by P. A. Wille, dated 
1780, 180 ; “Saint Francis in Meditation,’’ by Francisco 
Zurbaran, £241 10s.; ‘* Two Bird Subjects,”” by M. D’Honde- 
coeter, £168 and £94 10s. ; “‘ Portrait of the Countess of Glengall,”’ 
by Lawrence, £94 10s.; ‘* The Bell Inn,” by George Morland, 
£168; ‘A Distant View of London from Greenwich Hill,” by 
Jan Wyck, £178 10s.; then three magnificent Lorrains, which 
should fetch much more if they were in better condition— 
“* Priests Sacrificing to Apollo,” £1,785, ‘‘ The Landing of Aeneas 
in Italy,” £840, and “A Herdsman driving Cattle through a 
River,” £1,260, “A Hay Cart,”” by J. Van Goyen, £89 5s. 3 and a 
W. Van de Velde, ‘“‘ Shipping off Shore in a Calm,” 1671, 
£136 10s.; and the last of a fine sale, ‘“‘ The Resurrection by 
Cariani” (Giovanni de Busi), £105. The sale by CuristiEs of 
the contents of Fotty Farm, the property of the late Arthur N. 
Gilbey, did not provide anything very exciting, but one or two 
items are deserving of mention ; a Louis XV kingwood dressing 
table, 36 ins., £54 10s. ; a set of six Queen Anne walnut chairs on 
cabriole legs, £81 18s.; two Chippendale arm chairs, £28 7s. ; 
and £42. Some Nice SILver was sold at SoTHEBY’s on May 8: 
a miniature in a case of brilliants, child’s name and date of birth 
C. F. de Falbe, b. 1828, £32; soup tureen and cover, 1820, 
£35 10s. ; a pair of Irish meat plates, by Robert Calderwood, 
Dublin, 1760, £35; an oval teatray, London, 1838, £44; a 
George II inkstand by Geo. Wickes, London, 1741, and two 
inkpots, £39; a George II tea kettie and stand, 1731, by John 
Chapman, £67; a set of four George III candlesticks, by John 
Wakelin and Wm. Taylor, 1779, £74; an inkstand by Paul Storr, 
1823, £86; aset of four George II candlesticks, by Geo. Wickes, 
1755, £95; a large silver gilt salver, by Lewis Pantin, 1735, £102 ; 
an early George II beer jug by Gabl. Sleath, 1733, £125; an 
early George II soup tureen and cover, by Paul Storr, £49, and 


another pair of candlesticks by Geo. Wickes, 1731, £66. 
May 9 at SoTHEBY’s, CHINESE PORCELAIN PEWTER and WAL 
FURNITURE were sold, but only the furniture appeared to 


In 
UT 
be 
favoured by the cognoscenti; the first to create any partic: lar 
interest being a Cromwellian settee in oak, the canted ends nd 
the back covered in the original pigskin studded in brass, on 
square supports, the front stretcher rail with milled turn ig, 
5 ft. 11 ins. wide, £52. This piece was illustrated and very m ch 
discussed in ‘‘ A History of English Furniture, The Age of O: «,” 
by Percy Macquoid, and at the time was the property of C E 
Kempe, and was then at Old Place, Lindfield, Sussex. I is 
certainly a unique piece, carrying as it does the original uphols: «ry 
work of the XVIIth century, after three hundred years of use. A 
walnut tallboy chest XVIIIth century, £23 10s. ; a walnut bur-au 
bookcase, George I, £90; an XVIIIth century japanned bra: <et 
clock, £50; a Queen Anne walnut miniature escritoire, { 38, 
and a Queen Anne walnut bureau bookcase, £65. Some O.Lp 
ENGLISH SILVER was dispersed at CHRISTIES on May 16; a 
Queen Anne plain cylindrical tankard and cover, 1705, £50 16s. €4.; 
a pair of plain Charles II cupping bowls, William Ramsay of New- 
castle, £72 16s. ; a Commonwealth communion cup, Hull, circa 
1651, 73 ins., £58 13s.; four Commonwealth Apostle spoons, 
1651 and 1657, maker’s mark, W. C., a rose below, £44; a pear- 
shaped hot water jug and cover, by Fogelberg and Gilbert, 1791, 
£21 12s.; a George II salver by Robert Abercromby, 1732, 
£44 3s. 6d. ; a pair of oval soup tureens, 1767, believed by Thomas 
Powell, £147. There were one or two good prices obtained at a 
sale of OLD MASTER ENGRAVINGS at SOTHEBY’S on May 16: “ The 
Three Trees,’ only state, £350; and Jan Uytenbogaert (The 
Gold Weigher) second state, Rembrandt, £65. A few items 
are worthy of mention in the sale of CHINA, etc., at SOTHEBY’s 
May 17. A pair of Bow bird groups, £20; pair of Chelsea 
rabbits, £21 ; pair Derby candlesticks, £18 ; Queen Anne mirror 
£33; Sheraton upright secretaire, £31 ; a Hepplewhite mahogany 
sideboard, £34; a very fine Chippendale mahogany library 
writing table, a perfect piece, and it was recognized as such by 
fetching £330; a Chippendale side table, £36; and a mahogany 
bureau, £24. As we rather thought that the interest taken in 
Giass PAPER WEIGHTS was on the increase we gave prominence 
in our last issue to an illustration of some of the items which were 
dispersed by SoTHEBy’s on May 22. Mr. Cecil Davis years ago 
was one of the men who anticipated the general interest in the 
subject and bought very largely in this sale. It is difficult to 
differentiate between the actual specimens without giving the 
full description of each, and with all the goodwill in the world 
space will not permit of us doing this; in most cases we simply 
give the numbers where there are no particular characteristics 
which will enable a reader to know what we are describing: 
No. 29, two, £11 1os.; No. 40, three, £9 10s.; No. 60, one of 
abnormal size 3} ins. diameter, £13 1os.; one divided into six 
sections with a central butterfly cameo, dated 1848, £24 10s.; 
No. 62, £21; No. 63, with a rare centre cameo of a man’s head, 
£14. The following are a remarkable series of rare and attractive 
flower examples: No. 64, £15 10s.; No. 65, £12, and the next 
eight, varying in prices, fetched from £8 ros. to £16 ros. ; and 
on to near the end of the sale, after one of the flower specimens 
reached £26, we then started on the dated paper weights, for 
which there was great competition, prices ranging from as high 
as £56, £47, £42, and many other near about these figures. At 
WILLIs’s Rooms on May 22, in a general sale, a nice Sheraton 
inlaid wood secretaire bookcase, 2 ft. 3 ins. wide, fetched £60 18s. ; 
a rather unusual octagonal hash dish-cover stand and lamp by 
James Young, £57 12s.; and a George II 15-in. shaped salver, 
by Joseph Smith, 1737, £56 3s. tod. CuHrisTies sale of May 23 
did not include anything very exciting, a pair of Chinese jade 
vases and covers, on wood stands, £19 I9S.; an uncommon 
Italian altar frontal, £65 2s. ; and a Persian silk rug, 6 ft., £63. 
Prices realized at the sale of he contents of Westlea, Wormley, held 
by HAMPTON AND Sons, on four days from May 27, were not bad, 
considering the times: mahogany wardrobe, £21 ; coloured 
engraving ‘‘ Morning,’’ by Orme, 1796, pair, £34 ; Turner's, 
“Bonneville, Savoy,” £195; and his “‘Whitehaven,”’ £200 ; set of 
four Adam candlesticks, 1781, £55; an oval mahogany desk, £39; 
a William and Mary long case clock, by Henry Jones in ye Temple, 
circa 1650, £75; another similar by Edwardus East, Londini, 
£86, and a third by John Trippett, Kingston, circa 1650, £78 15s. ; 
pair of Kang-he famille verte bottles, £44. The sale of the 
contents of Arthur’s Club was duly held by RoBINSON AND 
FosTER, on May 27th and three following days. The Georgian 
silver plates and dishes fetched quite good prices; also the cellar, 
the wines, as one would surmise, being of the finest vintages. 
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